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INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE FULBRIGHT ACT 


(Public Law No. 584, 79th Congress, Second Session) 


HE Fulbright Act authorized the Secretary of State to set aside a portion 

of the foreign currencies resulting from the sale of surplus government 
property abroad for educational exchange programs with certain foreign 
countries, The following information has been prepared in response to a 
growing interest in the Fulbright Act and in particular to the opportunities 
it offers in all fields of teaching and advanced research in institutions of 
higher learning abroad. 

Agreements providing for educational exchanges have been signed with 
nine countries: Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, China, France, Greece, 
New Zealand, Italy, The Philippines, and The United Kingdom. It is ex- 
pected that agreements may be signed at a future date with the following 
countries: Australia, Austria, Egypt, India, Iran, The Netherlands, The 
Netherlands East Indies, Norway, Pakistan, Siam and Turkey. 

It should be stressed that the only funds made available by the Act are 
in foreign currencies. Consequently, each American participating in the 
program must make his own individual arrangements for such dollar bal- 
ances as he will require to meet family needs and other obligations in the 
United States during his absence abroad. 

The Fulbright Program is still in its initial stages and policy decisions 
are in the process of formulation. It can be said, however, that stipends may 
be expected to bear a reasonable relation to the grantee’s salary and in addi- 
tion an allowance may be provided for housing and cost-of-living as well as 
a small allowance for books and equipment, local travel, etc. Transportation 
for grantees from and to the United States may be provided, in addition 
to the total award, when the foreign currency is acceptable to carriers. Trans- 
portation inside the U. S. will not be provided. 

While the term educational activities may be interpreted very broadly, 
the following amplification will serve as an indication of those envisaged: 

Assistance to Americans to study, teach and conduct research abroad in connection 
with institutions of higher learning, and to add to the store of knowledge of foreign areas, 
peoples and cultures. 


Assistance to a limited number of foreign students to study in American institutions 
in their respective countries and to assist foreign students and teachers to engage in 
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educational activities in the United States by paying for their transportation wherever 
foreign currencies can be used for this purpose. 

The Fulbright Act authorized the creation of a Board of Foreign 
Scholarships charged with the responsibility of supervising the exchange 
program including the selection of the participating individuals and institu- 
tions. The members of the Board represent a wide range of educational and 
cultural interests as well as certain government agencies. The Board and the 
Department of State have delegated responsibility for preliminary screening 
of applicants for grants to three agencies; The Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, the U. S. Office of Education and the Institute of 
International Education. 

For discharging its part of the responsibility, the Conference Board 
has established a Committee on International Exchange of Persons with 
offices at the National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. All inquiries 
concerning the exchange of professors, lecturers, specialists, and research 
scholars at the post-doctoral level should be addressed to: The Executive 
Secretary, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Inquiries relating to the exchange of students at the pre-doctoral level 
should be addressed to: Director of the Fulbright Division, The Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 

Inquiries relating to teaching in non-American primary and secondary 
schools in foreign countries should be addressed to: Division of International 
Educational Relations, The United States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, 4th and Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

In addition to the responsibilities outlined above, the Conference Board, 
through the American Council on Education, is also responsible for pre- 
liminary screening of applicants for teaching positions in American elemen- 
tary and secondary schools abroad and, therefore, inquiries relating to such 
teaching positions should be addressed to: American Schools Service, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Inquiries relating to exchanges other than those authorized by the 
Fulbright Act should be addressed to: The Division of Exchange of Persons, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
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A CRITIQUE OF COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS 


By Thomas M. Folds 


LTHOUGH the color reproduction is nowadays regarded as an indis- 
pensable aid to the study of art in most colleges, there have been few 
attempts to define either its limitations or its possibilities. The explanation may 
lie in the overwhelming suddenness with which color reproductions flooded 
the market in the years immediately preceding the war. Before that time large 
ones of good quality had been made only in Europe, and most college art 
departments relied mainly on the use of black-and-white photographs for 
study material. From 1935 on, however, publications of large prints, many 
of them made in this country, were appearing with increasing rapidity; at 
the same time exhibitions circulated by the Museum of Modern Art and 
the WPA had begun to arouse the general public’s interest in both originals 
and reproductions, an interest which expanded to formidable proportions 
when the opening issue of Life in the fall of 1936 featured a color spread of 
John Steuart Curry’s paintings. “Canned” art could not have asked for a 
more favorable press. By 1938 interior decorators were already using prints 
of modern paintings as focal points for color ensembles in the office, the 
home, and finally the railroad coach. That large numbers of color reproduc- 
tions also found their way into the files of even the most exacting art depart- 
ments is therefore hardly surprising. The traditional collection devoted 
exclusively to black-and-white photographs now obviously provided too lean 
a diet for a generation raised on the lush imagery of Kodachrome and 
Technicolor. 

The college art department’s adoption of the color reproduction as 
standard teaching equipment, however, raised two important questions which 
have not yet been satisfactorily answered. One of these is concerned with 
the use to which the reproduction is put; the other, with the standards em- 
ployed by the college department in selecting its reproductions. For so long as 


Thomas M. Folds is now in his third year as Chairman of the Art Depart- 
ment at Northwestern University. Formerly Art Director at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, he has designed circulating exhibitions on architecture and com- 
munity planning, advertising art, and mural painting. 
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reproductions are used indiscriminately, there is considerable danger that they 
may work more harm than good in the education of student taste. 

Probably most colleges buy color reproductions primarily for their 
history of art or appreciation courses, where they serve as temporary and 
incomplete substitutes for original paintings not available for immediate 
study. But it is doubtful whether the student is aware of this distinction 
between reproduction and original or, for that matter, of the differences in 
quality between various reproductions. This point is worth insisting upon, 
because students are easily satisfied with the superficial charms of reproduc- 
tions, seldom bothering to distinguish their particular qualities from those of 
original lithographs, etchings, silk screen prints, or paintings. Picture-rental 
collections of framed reproductions assembled by the art department often 
encourage this attitude of indifference, because the low cost of the prints 
and their frequently mediocre quality’ serve only to cheapen art in the eyes 
of the average student. Impressed as he is with the prestige of “approved” 
pictures and with the magic of great names, the student sees no reason why in 
buying a picture he should risk the uncertain merits and higher prices of 
Original paintings or prints by little-known local artists when he can have a 
facsimile of a Rembrandt or Cézanne handsomely framed for only a few 
dollars. 

To tell the truth, this concern for a painting's pedigree largely determines 
the standards by which the art department itself selects reproductions— 
particularly the smaller ones—for use in its history or appreciation courses. 
Though the department is anxious to obtain the best reproductions available, 
it is even more anxious to “cover” all of the artists mentioned in the course, 
and inasmuch as some of them are already represented by color prints, 
there is a strong temptation to include others too, if necessary even in prints 
of inferior quality. If the department is uneasy over such a bargain, it derives 
some comfort from the hope that each teacher will single ~ut the most 
inaccurate prints for criticism. But what if the teacher himseli has not seen 
the originals ? 

Actually it is doubtful whether the use of reproductions in college 
courses is justified unless the student himself is required to investigate their 
function, their nature, and their limitations. He can do this in several ways. If 
color prints have been made from paintings in a nearby museum, the student 





*The Committee on Reproductions of the Association of American Colleges has 
recommended a list of prints, including cost of frame (usually twice that of the print), 
for use in picture-rental collections. In the author's opinion few of these are good 
enough in quality to warrant their use for this purpose. 
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can compare them side by side, noting carefully whether any inaccuracies 
are evident in the print and deciding for himself whether these are im- 
portant or not. In localities where such comparisons are not possible, the 
art department should at any rate put up its own display of “good” and 
“bad” reproductions to show the student color variations which often occur 
in prints of various sizes and processes made from a single original. Indeed 
each student might also be asked to make a similar collection of his own on 
a more modest scale, either buying prints from local museums or shops or 
clipping them from the pages of different magazines (these could include 
illustrations for advertisements), where variation in the coating of the paper 
from one magazine to another results in variation in the reproduction of the 
same original. Finally, it would be helpful if the teacher were to explain 
a few of the basic facts about color reproduction, emphasizing strongly 
that prints of this sort are only temporary expedients for the study of the 
originals and not adequate substitutes for them. 

A few art departments have already incorporated some of these steps in 
their introductory courses. In the hope that others are also interested, the 
following supplementary suggestions are offered here for consideration: 

(1) A sharp distinction should be made between reproductions and 
“multiple originals.” Every known graphic process, ranging all the way from 
the fifteenth century woodcut to modern photoengraving and high-speed 
printing techniques, can be used to make either imitations of originals or 
prints which are themselves the originals. The presence or absence of the 
camera and modern press machinery in the reproducing process does not 
necessarily determine whether the final prints are reproductions or originals. 
What matters is the intention of the artist and how he uses the process. If he 
paints a picture without designing it specially for multiplication by a graphic 
process, color prints made from it must be classified as reproductions. But 
if the artist designs his picture so that it will look complete only when 
translated into printed form, if he has anticipated the behavior of printing 
inks on the paper chosen for the process and the peculiarities of the repro- 
ducing machinery by exaggerating or subduing certain lines, colors, and 
textures in his preparatory painting, and if he has been permitted to exercise 
some supervision over both the engraving and printing operations, then the 
prints themselves are unquestionably “multiple originals,” whether they 
number half-a-dozen or several million.? This explains why some magazine 


* Mass production of original art is proposed by Amédée Ozenfant in his article 
“Serial Art,” published in Myfanwy Evans’s The Painter's Object, London, Gerald 
Howe Ltd., 1937, pp. 43-51. 
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covers, bookjackets, and advertisements designed by specially trained artist- 
craftsmen look as if they were created entirely in terms of ink and paper— 
to be considered as original works of graphic art rather than as illusions of 
paintings. Some of the artists have been in a position to correct engravers’ 
proofs or in other ways to supervise the actual production of their designs. 
Rouault, for instance, was permitted by the publisher Vollard to work di- 
rectly on copper photo-engravings of his own paintings in preparing illustra- 
tions for Miserere et Guerre. Usually, however, ‘such privileges are denied 
the artist, partly because he is ignorant of the technical problems involved 
and partly because he would be bored with them. Few of America’s ‘‘fore- 
most artists” working for cigarette or phonograph advertisements have had 
the specialized training which would enable them to anticipate in their 
canvases the characteristic of half-tone printing or the extreme diminution 
of size necessary to fit the color print on the magazine page. In such instances 
the final prints are obviously reproductions rather than originals, and not very 
good reproductions, at that. 

(2) Modern photographic reproduction is not a purely automatic proc- 
ess but depends also upon individual human judgment, care, and manual 
skill, Most people who buy prints assume that they are completely machine- 
made and therefore perfectly accurate. Actually, each color plate made by the 
photoengraving process must be corrected either by handwork on the plate 
itself or by other technical devices such as masking, retouching the negatives, 
or preparing extra plates to strengthen weak colors. Also, it is important to 
realize that sacrifice in accuracy of certain details may be deemed necessary 
by the engraver in order to achieve what in his opinion constitutes a greater 
over-all fidelity to the original than would be possible if each detail were 
reproduced with exact similarity to its counterpart in the original. But the fact 
that human judgment varies in such matters explains why different engravers 
working under the same conditions inevitably arrive at slightly different 
versions of the original picture. 

(3) Merchandising problems often prevent accuracy in reproduction. 
Color reproduction is usually a collaborative venture comprising the collective 
judgments of engraver, printer, and publisher. The publisher, of course, 
must eventually market the prints and make a profit, which means that his 
decisions as to the choice of pictures to be reproduced, the size of the repro- 
ductions, and the amount of time and money he can afford to spend for 


* James Thrall Soby, Georges Rouault, New York, The Museum of Modern Art, 


1945, page 22. See especially the article by Carl O. Schniewind, “The Technique of 
Georges Rouault’s Prints” on pp. 29-31. 
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careful craftsmanship will be tempered somewhat by problems of mer- 
chandising, frequently even to the extent of affecting adversely the quality 
of the reproductions. If the color prints are to appear in a book or magazine, 
budgetary considerations may require the printer to run off simultaneously in 
the same inking operation several reproductions of different pictures intended 
for various pages of the final publication. Such a procedure calls for a 
compromise in the adjustment of the inks, with a consequent loss in the 
accuracy of each print. On one occasion the author has seen the portrait of 
a well-known Renaissance lady sharing a bed in the same press with a 
whiskey advertisement which appeared later on a nearby page in the periodi- 
cal. Which of the two received the more solicitous adjustments of inks and 
other niceties of color printing is not difficult to imagine, since only one of 
them paid for its passage. Although the common aim of publisher, engraver, 
and printer is presumably accuracy of reproduction, modern business being 
what it is, compromises in quality are often considered necessary. Some of 
these compromises are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

(4) Certain painting techniques are better suited than others to photo- 
graphic color reproduction. The thin layers of color used in many drawings, 
watercolors, early Italian and Flemish temperas, and oil-over-temperas pro- 
duce an optical effect somewhat like that of modern printing, with its semi- 
transparent colored inks.* Although this comparison should not be pushed 
too far, it partially explains why photoengravings often reproduce water- 
colors and other transparent painting techniques more successfully than 
gouaches and oils built up of opaque pigments in reverse to the procedure 
mentioned above. There are, to be sure, certain reproduction techniques, such 
as pouchoir and silk screen, which make use of opaque pigments, but the 
range of pictorial material which they can satisfactorily reproduce is quite 
limited, as we shall see below. 

(5) Certain pigment-surfaces reproduce more satisfactorily than others. 
Very convincing reproductions can be made of drawings, watercolors, tempera 
panels, and other pictorial material with smooth surfaces, because the flat- 
ness of these surfaces resembles that of the prints themselves. In reproducing 
oils and gouaches with impasto effects, on the other hand, the engraver is 
forced to create with printing inks on a flat surface the illusion of roughly 


“For an extended discussion of this point and for those included here under 
(5) and (6) see the article by John Walker, “The Art of Duplicating Great Art,” in 
Vogue magazine, August 15, 1948, page 146. In discussing the use of transparent 
inks, however, Mr. Walker fails to mention that in halftone screen reproduction some 
color mixture is achieved additively through juxtaposition of colored dots as well as 
subtractively through the overlapping of certain other dots. 
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textured pigment piled up in relief. Though such illusions often prove re- 
markably deceptive for a moment or two, closer scrutiny reveals the true 
nature of the smooth printed surface, which may in some measure explain 
why a framed reproduction of this sort soon becomes tiresome to an eye 
accustomed to the textural richness of original paintings. Curiously enough, 
pigment textures may be important even when understated. In a canvas by 
Mondrian, for instance, the quiet interplay of rough and smooth textures 
helps to relieve the stark simplicity of the shapes and colors. Unfortunately 
these subtle surface variations do not show up in current reproductions of his 
paintings, which succeed only in mimicking the general pattern of space- 
division—eliminating all suggestions of the exquisite balance which is so 
characteristic of each canvas Mondrian painted. Whether such subtle qualities 
can be captured by silk screen or other processes using actual paint pigments 
remains to be seen. 

(6) Most paintings do not reproduce well when greatly reduced in size. 
Although slight reduction is sometimes thought to be necessary in order to 
create the same effect of color intensity in the printing inks as that of the 
pigments in the original painting,’ any considerable reduction tends to give 
the print a hard, tight look. This unpleasant quality is characteristic of many 
book and magazine reproductions, but it is offered to the public in such steady 
doses that its presence is seldom noticed. 

(7) Each reproduction process has its own characteristic merits and 
defects. So far no process has been developed which will reproduce all kinds 
of pictures equally well. Without attempting to describe technical procedures 
in detail, it might be worth our while here to note a few of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the more important processes used in making art color prints. 

Processes such as letterpress, offset, and gelatone, which use a half-tone 
screen in the copying camera to split up the painting’s tones into millions of 
tiny dots, sometimes produce a grainy effect in the final print. This effect 
is especially noticeable in four-color letterpress reproductions and is more 
evident in some color areas than in others, depending upon the kind of 
pattern created by the grouping of colored dots. In a light smooth flesh 
passage of a four-color print from a David portrait, for example, the red, 
blue, yellow, and black dots are grouped into tiny circular clusters which en- 


* According to Dr. Robert Freund, formerly publisher of the famous Piper prints 
in Germany and now of Twin Editions in this country, Matisse pointed out to him 
that it would be wrong to reproduce an oil painting in facsimile for this very reason. 
But the exact size of reduction which will best bring out the painting's color intensity 
is extremely difficult to judge in advance. 
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close doughnut-shaped white areas. These white areas are just large enough 
to be seen by the naked eye. But in many darker color passages, where the 
areas of white paper showing through the dot clusters are smaller, the 
pattern is less noticeable.® It is less noticeable too in reproductions of rough 
brushwork or variegated color passages (such as those found in paintings 
by Van Gogh or Pascin), which set up competition with the dots, reducing 
their visibility. This advantage, however, is partially cancelled by the nature of 
the print’s surface, which is smooth and flat—in contrast to the apparent 
roughness of the pigment simulated on it. In good offset printing, inci- 
dentally, finer screens can be used, so that all of the dots are practically 
invisible. Nevertheless, all half-tone screen reproduction, by its very nature, 
introduces a certain amount of mechanical rigidity into the character of the 
printed image. 

The most attractive quality of letterpress printing (which is widely used 
for small museum prints and art reproductions in magazines and books) is 
the clarity of its image and the depth and denseness of its darks. Yet both of 
these qualities depend upon the use of a highly glossed paper, which limits 
the reproducing range to paintings with a somewhat similar surface quality, 
such as shiny oils and varnished temperas. Unfortunately the relatively low 
cost of letterpress has led to its widespread abuse, forcing it to mimic frescoes, 
watercolors, and other pictures with dull surfaces. 

For reproducing such pictures offset lithography is generally preferable to 
letterpress, since offset’s indirect method of transferring the inked image to 
paper by way of a resilient rubber blanket allows it to print effectively on 
various kinds of mat papers. Though offset usually lacks the depth and 
brilliancy of letterpress, this defect can be largely corrected by using extra 
color plates to strengthen certain passages or by other technical improve- 
ments, such as those introduced a few years ago by the Lakeside Press in 
developing their handsome Deeptone prints. Another interesting variation in 
offset is the gelatone process used for Associated American Artists repro- 
ductions. Here a gelatin, rather than a metal, surface makes the inked im- 
pression on the rubber blanket, permitting the use of an exceptionally fine 
screen. Not all of the prints so far published in this series are of first-rate 





*The dots are less obvious in fine screen black-and-white reproduction than in 
four-color work. See the illustrations in Meyric R. Rogers, American Interior Design, 
New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1947, for interesting demonstrations of this 
difference, Because Mr. Rogers found that the dot patterns in four-color printing inter- 
fered with the definition of many details, he accompanied each color print with a 
version in black-and-white. 
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quality; yet the process has been used to produce great delicacy of tone and 
sharpness of detail. 

Even greater delicacy of tone is possible in collotype printing, which 
dispenses altogether with the half-tone screen by substituting the irregular 
gtain of a gelatin plate for the rigid pattern of dots used on letterpress, 
offset, and gelatone plates. So minute is this gelatin grain that it can match 
with remarkable fidelity the continuous tones of a watercolor wash. But there 
is no evidence that even collotype can reproduce all kinds of pictures with 
equal accuracy, for it tends to soften the vigorous, precise character of certain 
paintings and pen drawings’ and on more than one occasion has run a poor 
second to letterpress in making black-and-white reproductions of architectural 
photographs. Yet collotype has been responsible for the majority of first-rate 
prints issued so far, including the beautiful Albertina facsimiles and other 
fine reproductions of crayon drawings and watercolors published in Europe 
before the last war. Good imitations of oils have also been made, though 
most of these lack the textural quality and substance conveyed by the density 
of pigments and intensity of color in the original paintings. Collotype, it 
should be noted, is a costly process because the gelatin plates are extremely 
sensitive to atmospheric conditions and good for runs of only a thousand 
prints or so. Some publishers have unfortunately forced runs into five and 
ten thousand, with a consequent loss in quality. 

Another process which has been used successfully in reproducing the 
special qualities of watercolors and crayon drawings is photogravure, one 
of its main advantages being its ability to produce rich, dense darks on a 
dull-finish paper. In hand gravure especially fine effects are possible, since 
the half-tone screen is eliminated, but very few art prints are made today by 
this method. Screen photogravure is generally limited in this country to 
making black-and-white prints. Some of these are extraordinarily fine in 
quality. 

All of the processes discussed above make use of inks rather than paint 
pigments. In stencil processes such as pouchoir and silk screen, however, actual 
pigments do the printing (though a collotype plate with black ink may be 
used to make the initial impression in the pouchoir process). Both of these 
processes, then, are useful in simulating the actual surface effects of certain 
kinds of oils and gouaches—particularly those built up into some relief with 
opaque pigments. But pouchoir and silk screen are better suited to repro- 


"Graham Sutherland discusses the use of both collotype and offset as methods 
of reproducing line engravings in “Graven Images,” Signature, No. 6, July 1937 
(London). 
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ducing paintings with obvious breaks in tone rather than those with subtle, 
continuous gradations. Raymond and Raymond, for example, has published 
excellent silk screen prints in two sizes reproducing a painting by Léger. But 
when the same process is used to imitate the deftly accented, spontaneous, 
and highly personal brushwork of a Klee or Dufy, it succeeds only in re- 
vealing its own technical limitations. In both the pouchoir and silk screen 
processes the handwork of the craftsman plays an even more important role 
than in the regular photoengraving processes. In fact silk screen printing is 
widely used by artists as a creative technique for producing “multiple 
originals”. These should not be confused with the “multiple reproductions” 
made by the same process which have just been discussed above. 

For a more detailed explanation of various reproduction processes, a 
brief list of references is appended below. In spite of new developments in 
most of the reproduction processes since the war, the general technical 
procedures outlined in these references are substantially unaltered. It should 
be remembered too that even with the new mechanical refinements, human 
judgment and manual skill are still decisive factors in producing accurate 
prints. And, as already mentioned, the accuracy of a print will be interpreted 
differently by different people. 

Yet some sort of standards of quality or accuracy are essential if prints 
are to be used regularly in college courses. Unfortunately the museum can 
not control beyond a certain point the quality of reproductions made from 
its own collection. Though the museum may give its benediction to the 
engraver’s proofs, there is no guarantee that the hundreds or thousands of 
prints which finally roll off the press will match exactly the proofs first sub- 
mitted for approval. If the printer uses a slightly different paper stock or 
is careless in his printing, he can undo the work of the most meticulous en- 
graver. Yet because of the cost of the printing, neither the publisher nor the 
museum is likely to insist on having a new edition run through the press. 
Indeed the museum will, in all probability, even sell the inferior prints over 
its own counter to satisfy the public’s demand for souvenirs. 

Since quality in commercial printing can not be controlled beyond a cer- 
tain point by the museum nor judged expertly by the individual college 
teacher, the responsibility for appraising color reproductions should be taken 
on by the collective action of the college art departments. Perhaps the 
solution is a committee of review appointed by the College Art Association. 
Presumably its first task would be to formulate standards for appraising color 
prints, Once these had been agreed upon, the committee could delegate to 
regional subcommittees the actual work of comparing reproductions with 
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originals in local museums or private collections. If these judgments were 
then collected and presented in an annual report to the JOURNAL, they should 
be of interest to art teachers throughout the country. 


REFERENCES ON REPRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 


Cartwright, H. Mills, Photogravure, 2nd ed., Boston, 1939, Boston American Photo- 
gtaphic Publishing Co. A textbook covering the basic problems of both machine 
and hand-made photogravure. 

Curwen, Harold, Processes of Graphic Reproduction in Printing, London, 1934, Faber 
and Faber. $6.50. An excellent survey of the main hand and photo-mechanical 
processes explained with a minimum of technical terms; handsome illustrations 
produced by the various processes; extensive bibliography. 

Eder, Josef Maria, History of Photography, New York, 1945, Columbia University 
Press. Contains chapters on the historical development of various photoengraving 
techniques. 

Folds, Thomas M., “A Consumer's Guide to Color Prints,” Magazine of Art, May 
1943, p. 185 (reprinted in Consumer Reports, November 1943, p. 299, with a 
short list of recommended prints). Contains brief descriptions of the various 
processes, illustrated with diagrams and microphotographs. 

Griffits, Thomas E., The Technique of Color Printing by Lithography, London, 1944, 
Faber and Faber. $5.25. Though mainly concerned with hand lithography, this 
book includes demonstrations of printing problems which are similar to those 
used by photoengraving processes. 

Stanley, Thomas Blaine, The Technique of Advertising Production, New York, 1947, 
Prentice Hall. $6.75. Contains excellent chapters on photoengraving, gravure and 
lithography, explained in clear, non-technical language and well illustrated. See 
especially a full page magnification of a small letterpress reproduction. 


Various engraving and printing companies have also issued booklets 
describing processes used in their shops. A good example is Edward Stern 
and Company's “How Gelatones are Produced”, distributed by Associated 
American Artists. Exhibitions demonstrating the photoengraving processes 
have also been circulated among schools in the east. If the author can obtain 
further information about these, he will pass it on to the JOURNAL. 
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DR. FRED BLOCK’S SETS OF 
COLOR SLIDES 


By George W. Eggers 


ICH, visual experience is a wine to warm the consciousness—be it the 
consciousness of the artist, the industrial designer, the teacher, the stu- 
dent, or the ultimate consumer. To bring together a corpus of the headiest 
and most sparkling stuff there is for the human eye to imbibe has been the 
quest of Dr. Fred Block for the past dozen years. The result is a series of co- 
herent groups of some thousands of Kodachrome slides. These are taken from 
many phases of nature and from almost every field of human endeavor— 
excepting that of painting. And though the project has now been rounded 
out to a point where its aims are established, the end it not yet in sight. 
Within the limits of its field of usefulness, the collection aims at univer- 
sality. The subjects include natural materials, animal, vegetable and mineral ; 
works of primitive art of all kinds, modern sculpture and architecture; forms 
built to serve the needs of contemporary technology, furnaces, refineries, cargo 
ships, power-shovels, bulldozers and the like, all seen with an eye to con- 
catenations of form and color. Some things are examined as sections of detail, 
a close-up of a bit of the living hide of elephant or zebra, with unexpected 
revelations of pattern, color, texture; a humming-bird’s iridescent feather, un- 
recognizably magnified ; a butterfly’s wing. There are tree patterns, streaming 
up against spun clouds; also stones and crystals, some in the rough, some in 
polished section; great rock formations, mountain surfaces, eroded or sand- 
patterned plains; the veined tissue of a leaf or petal, a dance of whirling 
tendrils around a calyx full of flame. In the work of African or American 
primitives and Peruvian ancients, there are pottery, weavings, carvings, masks, 
and feather-work, and many a painted pattern. 

Despite the boldness of the undertaking, there is nothing haphazard 
about this treasury of documents. Its uniformly high quality is remarkable. 
Every slide is composed with fastidious precision as to background, lighting, 
photography, and total effect, almost as if this were indeed, the only slide 
evermore to be made. Each subject is arranged, photographed, and carried 
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through to completion by the author himself—a true product of the artist- 
craftsman’s own meticulous attention. The subjects have been selected with 
the same care: in this selection the best of counsel and assistance has been 
invoked. 

Dr. Block is well qualified for the task he has undertaken. A rewarding 
career as a progressive architect in Germany and long practice in the craft of 
designing has sharpened his feeling for style and distinction in visual things. 
A native flair for discerning beauty regardless of its pedigree has fitted him 
for the sort of voyage of discovery that his life has become. 

To try to suggest ways in which this colorful mass of material can be 
useful would be gratuitous. Of course, if it is factual data that happens to be 
needed, there would hardly be a better place to find it than in a collection 
such as this, even if it were feasible to bring the whole cosmos into the class- 
room. Here is not only color but a curiously convincing illusion of texture and 
the third dimension. There is often more intimacy in a close-up on the screen 
than can be had in the presence of the article itself, seen behind the glass of 
a museum case. Things in themselves small and incidental, become in the 
darkness of the projection room, the focus of concentrated attention; taking 
up the whole end of the room, they acquire a new significance. Enlarged on 
the screen, the little periwinkle shell fills the eye like the drapery of a whirling 
dervish, and what was just a shape or a line, becomes a movement as we 
grow more conscious of the motions of our own eye in following the magni- 
fied form. A new aspect of the nature of shape and its function in design is 
revealed. 

With material of this kind used in class discussion, the inevitable differ- 
ences of interpretation can be turned to particularly good account, especially 
through the control which is possible by adroit organization of the slide 
sequences. The nimbler imagination will naturally go farther before it runs 
down from exhaustion, but no two imaginations will run quite the same 
course. Here, in a polished onyx surface, one mind will perceive a vista of 
skies fringed by foliage—like a Fragonard ; another will see in the same frag- 
ment, the tensions of sheer space intercepted by overlapping, translucent 
planes. Our responsibility at this point is to avoid exaggerating the slight dif- 
ferences between the two interpretations. Here, from an upward shot of a 
row of gleaming retorts of an oil refinery seen against the sky, one imagina- 
tion will derive the thrust of boldly spherical form out of blue, negative space, 
while another type of vision sees ‘‘things,” things perhaps blatantly assertive 
of a capitalist economy. The abstract and the illusionistic are separated by 
little more than a tongue’s breadth of conventional terminology. The words 








AFRICAN IVORY Photograph made from Block color slide. 





Upper: CROSS SECTION OF ONYX. Lower: CLOSE-UP OF HEAD BY HENRY 


Moore. Photographs made from Block color slides. 
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that emerge are different, what is ‘bold’ to one, is “blatant” to another; 
each is properly expressive to the individual's qualified reaction, But back of 
the various lingo, the basic compulsion of color and form and texture is one. 

The energies which galvanize that compulsion and the principles that 
govern the behavior of those energies are what concern us, call them what we 
will. It is to control them that the artist is always striving. The designer must 
learn to handle them; aesthetically, these energies are about all he has to work 
with, The layman needs to grasp some understanding of them in order to 
become sensitive to the vistas open for him in nature and in art. When we 
have said these things, we have of course, also defined the interest of the 
teacher and the student. In color slides, well chosen and well made, we find 
the flint for our steel. The impact of it sets off the spark of our creativity of 
our appreciation, as the case may be, or, in simpler terms, awakens our senses 
and focusses our light. 

Primarily it may be anything in the whole visible world to which we 
turn for this awakening: only it must be remembered, that when true artists 
have gone to nature it has been, not so much to copy her shapes and colors, 
as to catch her ways. If the volutes of an Ionic capital follow the rhythms of 
the whelk shell, it is not in the manner of an earthworm, blindly tracing the 
grooves, but as a dancer, vibrant, creative, and whirling to the music of their 
forms. For nature is always on the move—its shapes are only the trace and 
record of its striving habits. This has not been overlooked by the primitives, 
it has long since been observed that their renderings of animals often pursue 
the movements the creatures make, instead of defining the contours which 
bind their bodies. This too is among the truths that one gleans from projected 
slides: they are truths that sometimes remain hidden in the ore, when we look 
at nature itself. 

A notable sensitiveness and vitality of touch, vibrant rather than tremu- 
lous, is characteristic of most primitive drawing. Because it is a part of the 
artist’s performance, it has a dynamic interest: we are especially conscious of 
it because it is something in process. It is one of the traits readiest to com- 
municate itself to anyone who really comes under the influence of primitive 
work; it is probably one of the things that makes such work particularly 
stimulating to the creative efforts of children. Enlarged upon the screen, these 
movements, especially the delicate fluctuations of the primitive designer's 
hand, are more evident than on normal scale, and here the awareness of such 
movements rises almost to the plane of full consciousness. 

Often overlooked in our consideration of flat pattern is the fact that 
most ‘‘flat’’ pattern is ultimately three-dimensional. Even a flat wall is never 
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seen except in perspective, and pattern on the surface of a cylindrical or 
spherical vessel is always repoussage and recession before it is pattern at all. 
A great many “natural” designers, such as the Hopi, the Cypriotes and the 
ancient Peruvians, have subtly exploited this fact: their patterns are often 
designed so that only the three-dimensional application brings them to full 
consummation. This is probably because their decoration has been evolved 
out of the form itself; good decoration is not merely firmly associated with 
the thing decorated, it is born of it. This aspect of functionalism is best ap- 
preciated of course, when we see decoration in relation to the material 
realities, the technique, the stuff, and the form of the thing decorated, as one 
does in photographs from the originals rather than in drawings of their 
isolated and flattened-out patterns. In such slides as these we often find such 
things more dramatically and effectively presented than in the unaccented 
actuality of the object itself. 

One might wish that in Dr. Block’s series a few paintings might be 
available in Kodachromes of the same high quality as his other slides. His 
reasons for not including paintings appear to be: first, that the field of paint- 
ing is already receiving a good deal of competent attention from others; 
and secondly, that there are certain difficulties peculiar to the reproduction of 
paintings (a fact which most of us who have had occasion to use color slides 
have long suspected), which almost preclude the attainment of such a 
standard. 

The color relations in a painting are, practically speaking, absolute. The 
colors, laid side by side on a flat plane, as they are, are all affected by any 
change in the hue or quality in the illumination, and in ways which readily 
upset the color-balance so carefully designed by the artist. (A comparison of 
two or three good color reproductions of any given painting will usually 
reveal what divergences may be found.) The color relations in the three- 
dimensional world, on the other hand, are relative, fluid and constantly 
changing. The robust reality of almost any three-dimensional object (with 
its surface patterns), will assert itself through all the lesser variations of the 
light that falls upon it, partly because of compensating effects, partly because 
our visual apparatus has learned to accommodate itself to the apparent 
modifications in local colors that result from changes in the hue of the illumi- 
nation, from the contrast of the apparent colors of the lights and the shadows, 
and from the incidental effects of passing reflections. In color photography 
of three-dimensional objects these normal modifications, far from upsetting 
the color effect of the subject, usually make it more convincingly real. 

Compared with other forms of illustration, color slides have a con- 
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siderable advantage. The past two decades of photolithography and offset 
printing have seen the acceptance of some unbelievably wretched printing 
of illustrations, particularly in art books, in which trustworthiness and pre- 
cision should have such emphasis. Some of the reproductions one encounters 
might have been executed by the use of a burnt match and a tarry rag. It is 
a comfort to see, in contrast, the development of a characteristically modern 
technique as dependable as color photography has become. And in the midst 
of our present submission to the sloppy vogue of letting illustrations ‘‘bleed- 
off” at the edges of the page, so that spatial relations slither away into doubt, 
it is something to find illustrative material which is securely placed and re- 
sponsibly poised within its compositional field. 

Beauty, if one may venture to use a term now a little out of fashion, is 
an exceptional condition arising out of the total continuum of our seeing. 
It seems to have its laws, but none has ever been formulated to explain its 
capricious comings and goings. Nor do Block's slides pretend to impose any 
criterion as to what is or what is not beautiful, not even in their organiza- 
tion is there a tacit hint of an aesthetic theory. Their arrangement, like that 
of the dictionary, is intended only to make the desired thing, whatever it 
may be, easy to come at. No philosophy is either offered or implied, except- 
ing such as is inevitable where any choice of subjects has been made, and 
here this is of such breadth and catholicity that it is practically all-inclusive. 
The range of subjects is such as to invite the widest exercise of our inventive 
faculties in choice and organization: it suggests unnumbered sequences and 
programs of unpredicted variety. 


* * * 


The Library of the Museum of Modern Art in New York will make na- 
tional distribution of mimeographed lists of Dr. Block’s slides early in 1949. 
These lists, which can be procured from the library, include thus far: 


African Negro Art. 

Art of the South Pacific 

Bushman Paintings 

The Potter's Workshop 

Modern Architecture 

Modern Industrial Design (including works from the collection of 
the Museum of Modern Art) 

Modern Sculpture (including works from the collections of the Museum 
of Modern Art and Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg.) 

The Sculpture of Henry Moore 
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Expressive Forms in Nature 
Technical Beauty 


Prices of the slides: Single slides in cardboard mounts, 1.00; 25 or more 
slides, each, .90; Complete sets at special prices, averaging per slide, .75. 

As they appear, master sets of these slides will be deposited in the 
Museum of Modern Art Library for reference, and for circulation on a per- 
sonal basis (there is no rental service by mail). Distribution of slides to pur- 
chasers will be made only by: 


Dr. Block Color Productions 
1309 North Genesee Avenue 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 





Paul Klee, Drawing, Courtesy of Curt Valentin 
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INDIANS AND ARTISTS 


By John Francis McDermott 


N THE history of early nineteenth century American painting there were 

two interesting trends. One was a movement toward the art centers of 
Europe; the other toward the frontier of the United States. From the critical 
point of view perhaps the best artists sought out their fellows across the 
ocean, but those who turned west have rendered a service of great value in 
the records they made of the aborigines and of life on the frontier. 

Earliest in that group of artists who pushed beyond the frontier was 
Samuel Seymour. The first regularly appointed staff artist on a western 
exploratory expedition, he deserves more recognition than he has enjoyed. 
He was not the first man to sketch the Indian and wild life in the new west, 
but no one with the same inclination and opportunity had penetrated the 
western and northern regions of the Mississippi Valley before him. If he 
failed to win a place in the record corresponding to the importance of his 
opportunities, the fault was in large part his. Fewer than a dozen pictures of 
his were used to illustrate the American and English editions of Edwin 
James’ report of Major S. H. Long’s western expedition of 1819-20; but he 
made at least one hundred and fifty landscape sketches and an unknown num- 
ber of drawings of Indians, sixty of which were finished for submission to 
the publisher. What did he do with this large and valuable portfolio? On 
the 1823 expedition to the Upper Mississippi he was again Long's staff 
artist, and again he made dozens of sketches of all kinds of which eleven 
were published in Keating's Narrative. 

Surely, crude though the extant specimens of his work are, in this large 
collection was pictorial matter of the first value. How valuable becomes clear 
when we recall that among those published we have our first views of a 
War Dance in the Interior of a Konza Lodge, an Oto Council and a 
Pawnee Council at Engineer Cantonment on the Missouri, and a Kiowa 
encampment on the Arkansas. Among the engravings in the second report 


John Francis McDermott teaches English at Washington University, 
St. Louis. In 1947 he held a Newberry Library Fellowship in Midwestern 
Studies and spent several months gathering material for a book on the middle 
western frontier as artists saw it between 1790 and 1860. He has published 
otker articles on pictorial reporting and has worked for years on the social 
and intellectual history of the Mississippi Valley. 
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are views of Maiden’s Rock (Lake Pepin), Lake Travers, the Lake of the 
Woods, and the Slave Falls and the Upper Falls on the Winnepeg River, 
as well as sketches of the killing of a buffalo and of several Indians. There 
is no memorable art in the engraving of these pictures and there was probably 
none in the drawings from which the engraver worked, but they are visual 
records where none existed before. Whoever can find Seymour's missing 
sketches will make a discovery of the first importance for the history of the 
trans-Mississippi West and of Minnesota. 

James Otto Lewis became far better known for his Indian portraiture. 
Working under the patronage of Lewis Cass, Governor of Michigan Terri- 
tory, he was enabled to visit in an official capacity half a dozen treaty-making 
sessions at Fond du Lac (Lake Superior), Prairie du Chien, Green Bay, and 
other locations in Wisconsin and Indiana, where he enjoyed the rich oppor- 
tunity of seeing the great chiefs and principal warriors of the Winnebago, 
Chippewa, Sioux, Sac, Fox, Menominee, and other tribes of this central 
northern region dressed in their best paint and accoutered with their favorite 
weapons. Six dozen portraits sketched. between 1825 and 1827 and litho- 
gtaphed for his Aboriginal Port Folio (1825) have become a permanent 
part of our gallery of Indian pictures and have preserved some semblance 
of red men nowhere else portrayed. In addition, we have from him a few 
studies of Indian squaws, a plate illustrating two dances, and those two 
naively interesting views of treaty scenes at Prairie du Chien and Buttes des 
Morts. Eight years earlier he had supplied the illustrations for McKenney’s 
Tour on the Lakes ; they are even cruder than the lithographs of the Port Folio 
but yet have a real value as representing in their primitive way scenes and 
customs in the Indian country. Our debt to Lewis as a reporter of the 
Indian in his native surroundings has never been sufficiently acknowledged. 

Toward the end of this decade young Peter Rindisbacher came down 
with his family from Selkirk’s Red River colony to Wisconsin. There he 
attracted the eye of Caleb Atwater, treaty commissioner at Prairie du Chien 
in 1829, and for him painted, among other pictures, a war dance of the 
Sac and Fox with thirteen dancers and four musicians portrayed. Before 
this time apparently Rindisbacher had done a number of buffalo hunt scenes 
as well as Indian genre pictures of Canadian and Minnesotan setting. Like 
Seymour he remained comparatively unknown, the only pictures of his 
that won any recognition being those that appeared in the American Turf 
Register in the early 1830's, largely through the interested effort of Major 
R. B. Mason whom he probably met for the first time at Prairie du Chien. 
But a full collection of his pictures of frontier life extant today would run 
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to more than one hundred titles. It was only his early death (1834) that 
kept young Rindisbacher, a much better draughtsman than Seymour or Lewis, 
from becoming one of our most important reporters of the frontier. 

The late winter of 1832 found George Catlin in St. Louis awaiting 
official permission from the Superintendent of Indian Affairs to make his 
first trip up the Missouri. Of all these painter-reporters Catlin became the 
best known because he was the most assiduous in the collection and exhibi- 
tion of a wide variety of portraits as well as many valuable pictures of 
Indian customs, western landscapes, and hunting scenes. He knew that in a 
gallery of Indian pictures he had a chance for riches. He was not a boy 
painting when he could; he was not a government employee expected to 
turn over to higher authority his finished work. He was an independent 
artist and enterpriser who could go where he wanted and paint what he 
chose. It would be difficult to say how many paintings Catlin made of Indian 
subjects and landscapes; the Smithsonian Institution has at the present time 
over five hundred oils of his; other museums and private collectors must 
have at least a hundred more, not counting the volumes of sketches such as 
those in the Newberry Library and the New York Historical Society or the 
lithographs which are to be met with in many collections. 

His interests ranged from the Upper Missouri and the Upper Mississippi 
to the plains of the Southwest and Florida; his subjects are so well known 
that it is hardly necessary to recapitulate them here. Prolific, hard-working, 
versatile, Catlin as early as the fall of 1833 had a beginning of his gallery 
(140 finished pictures) on exhibition in the western cities, and from that 
time his name has been synonymous in the popular mind with the Inc ions 
themselves. It does not matter in his case either that his art was not gicat; 
the detailed representations of Indian custom and costume, the record of 
face and landscape, are probably the more valuable because he lacked the 
power to do more than make a literal report of what he saw. His fully 
illustrated books have made Americans visually conscious of the Indian 
as no other work has ever done. 

Even while Catlin was starting out on his great enterprise, Karl Bodmer, 
Swiss artist, was being brought to the West by Prince Max of Wied to create 
for us what proved in many ways the finest painting of western landscape 
and the Indians of the Upper Missouri. Where Catlin and Bodmer cover 
the same subjects—in the Mandan Country, for instance—there can be little 
difference of opinion as to whose work is the finer art. But Bodmer was not 
merely the better painter: he was also the most meticulous and reliable of 
all the painters of Indian objects and customs. What Catlin achieved by 
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bulk and range of his product, Bodmer did by detailed study and careful 
attention, and this he rendered doubly satisfactory by a greater ability to 
render movement, by more skillful use of color, and by the greater depth 
he could give his pictures. The Aflas to Prince Max’s Travels gave Bodmer 
the opportunity to publish a considerable part of the studies made on this 
scholarly trip to the Dakota-Montana region; the portion of original sketches 
available today indicate that he was even better than the plates suggest. 

Four years later, when Bodmer was back in Europe preparing his sketches 
for publication and Catlin was on the Atlantic seaboard doing his Seminole 
pictures, Sir William Drummond Stewart was seized with a desire less 
scholarly but essentially the same as that of Prince Max: he wanted a series 
of paintings to hang on his castle walls as souvenirs of his sporting travels 
in the Rockies. A chance meeting with a Maryland artist in New Orleans 
had grand results. Alfred J. Miller during a long, successful life in his 
native Baltimore could always look back with satisfaction on that romantic 
year when he made an excursion into the western wilds with Stewart. The 
Missouri River country having twice been done, we are fortunate that the 
party went out the overland trail, through the Platte country to the Wind 
River Mountains and other points in the present states of Wyoming and 
Idaho. 

The result of this trip was not merely the huge canvases Miller painted 
in Scotland for his patron in which critical opinion today finds little artistic 
value. Far more important were the two hundred or more watercolors he did 
on the plains and in the mountains, pictures of a beautiful delicacy of color 
that cannot easily be reproduced. They are not merely the best things of the 
kind that have ever been done, but they form a full record of a sporting trip 
with all the activities indulged in by its members—they are a gallery of 
mountain men and of fur trading posts, of Indian portraits and Indian 
groups, of hunting scenes and landscapes. Apparently Miller retained his 
sketches and sometime after his return from Scotland made an elaborate set 
of copies. Yet until a re-discovery of his work about ten years ago he was 
practically forgotten. Today his studies of the West have become widely 
known through the work of Mae Reed Porter and Bernard DeVoto. 

The Forties saw the work of four important delineators of frontier life. 
Charles Deas as early as 1840 came by way of the Great Lakes to Fort 
Snelling and then visited leisurely the other forts of the west until he reached 
Saint Louis where for most of this decade he was settled except for occasional 
visits with the dragoons to the Indian country. Many of his subjects were 
concerned with the life of the whites on the frontier; many others with 
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Indian subjects. Popular in his day, not merely in Saint Louis but also in 
the East, his pictures have largely disappeared. When they are once more 
found and assembled for a show, the importance of his contribution will be 
obvious. Now we must content ourselves with knowing that he painted such 
pictures as The Voyageurs, The Mountain Pass, Group of Indians Playing 
Ball, The Wounded Pawnee, Hunters on the Prairie, The Last Shot, Indian 
Guide, The Trapper, Prairie on Fire, Oregon Pioneers, Long Jake, and 
Death Struggle. 

While Deas was building up a reputation as a western artist of great 
interest, a Jesuit was making one more amateur pictorial record of the over- 
land trail and the mountains. Father Nicolas Point in 1841 went out with 
Father De Smet to establish a mission among the Flatheads, and on the long 
journey out as well as through all the years he spent in the mountain country 
he filled sketchbooks. Today the Jesuit Provincial House in Saint Louis has 
in its archives a volume containing more than one hundred of his sketches. 
But his light as a delineator of the western scene and Indian life has not 
remained hidden within that sketchbook. Two of Father De Smet’s volumes 
of letters concerning the Oregon Missions published in this decade were 
illustrated with lithographs after drawings by his assistant. More than thirty 
pictures so reproduced include landscapes, Indian groups, buffalo hunting 
scenes as well as the religious subjects one would expect from a missionary. 
Here is work which cannot compare with that of Miller either as document 
or as art; nevertheless it is one more reaction to the mountains and the Indians, 
and it reports features of life beyond the frontier not elsewhere pictured. 

Captain Seth Eastman is another notable figure in frontier art in the 
1840's. An officer of the regular army stationed for most of this decade at 
Fort Snelling, he made excellent use of his opportunity to study Indian life. 
Perhaps more than any other of these artists he concentrated on the life of 
the Indian, featuring the dances, burial customs, mode of traveling, hunting, 
occupations, and encampments. A hundred or more of his oils and water 
colors can be located today with little trouble. Many of his works were en- 
graved as illustrations for the several books of Indian legends gathered by 
his wife. He was presently appointed official artist for Henry R. Schoolcraft’s 
five volume History of the Indian Tribes of North America. Reputation 
enough he had in his day, but the time will come again when he is recognized 
as one of our most important delineators of Chippewa and Sioux customs. 

While Deas and Point and Eastman were most active, a young man 
who was to become one of the most famous of Indian painters, John Mix 
Stanley, appeared on the Western scene. In 1843 he first penetrated the 
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southwest, where he was active until the close of the Mexican War; and 
later he worked in Minnesota and the far Northwest. A great gallery of his 
paintings was almost entirely destroyed in the Smithsonian fire of 1865, 
yet enough remains of that early work to make us understand our loss. 

It was during this decade, too, that the Kern brothers performed their 
first acts as official draftsmen on government exploring expeditions, serving 
with Frémont, Emory, Sitgreaves, and other officers. Ranging over the plains 
and the mountains from Salt Lake to Santa Fe and west to California, they 
made many valuable delineations of the land, the Indians, and wild life. 

I shall add but two other names of importance. In the last years of this 
decade one more Swiss artist appeared whose work among the Indians was 
to remain unnoticed and almost unknown until the twentieth century. Rudolph 
Friederich Kurz was another of the Europeans who had been drawn romanti- 
cally to the Indian country, and perhaps his romanticism and his European 
training both caused his work to suffer. Nevertheless, he kept a very detailed 
journal and filled his sketch books in the years he spent on the Missouri 
(1847-1852); ninety-four of these sketches were reproduced a few years 
ago when the Bureau of American Ethnology published a translation of his 
journal. Recently forty finished sketches have appeared on the art market. 

A decade after Kurz, Charles Wimar, a German boy who had grown 
up in Saint Louis, studied in Diisseldorf and returned to paint the western 
scenes that interested him. In 1946 more than a hundred specimens of his 
work were assembled for a show at the Saint Louis Art Museum, and a 
valuable account of him was written by its director, Perry Rathbone. Eight 
extant sketch books have made possible detailed study of his work. 

This brief account of frontier artists does not include many other names 
that might be mentioned: Eastman Johnson who painted Indians in a back- 
wash of the Minnesota frontier in the 1850's as George Winter had done 
in Indiana in the late thirties before the tribe was removed to the new Indian 
territories of Kansas and Oklahoma. It does not include painters like 
Chester Harding who did an occasional Indian portrait in the West or the 
travelers in the Mississippi Valley like Le Page du Pratz, Carver, Collot, or 
such men whose books carried landscapes and pictures of chiefs. It does 
not mention a long series of artists who were content to do red men when 
the latter ventured into the East: St. Memin, Charles Wilson Peale, Rem- 
brandt Peale, Neagle, Cooke, Ford, Charles Bird King, and a host of 
others. But it does draw attention to a neglected group of artists who braved 
the rough life of the frontier to record ways and scenes of life that would 
otherwise be lost pictorially to us, 
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MR. DORNER’S “WAY” 
By Clifford Amyx 


LEXANDER DORNER has recently proposed an interpretation of art 
which centers in ‘autonomous change.” Since Mr. Dorner offers this 
interpretation in a full survey of art history, setting our contemporary work in 
perspective against the past, and this past is conceived to be “art,” he has 
found a way beyond “art.” Dorner’s work has already commanded much 
favorable attention from the philosophers; John Dewey has written the intro- 
duction, and George Boas finds himself in essential agreement, though he 
does have some reservation about the persistent Hegelianisms which Dorner 
still finds appropriate (especially the “being-becoming” antithesis). Dorner 
goes further than writers on art usually do in seeking out a firm philo- 
sophical “basis” for his interpretation of art; certainly he is trying to do 
what Mr. Dewey is supposed to have done, to have lifted himself out of 
Hegelianism “by his own bootstraps.” 

I do not propose to inquire, except incidentally, into this “basis” of his 
interpretation. Samuel Cauman has explored some of the implications of 
such an approach to art (C.A.J., VIII, 1, pp. 9-13), and Mr. Boas has 
examined Dorner’s assumptions about “ages” in art (The Art Bulletin, 
XXIX, 4, p. 283). I am more interested here in the interpretation which he 
offers of contemporary art with such a basic term as “autonomous change.” 

It would be foolish, of course, to deny that change is a fundamental 
aspect of the world and of art. If we do not choose to wrestle any longer with 
the matter of “abstraction,” we must find some basic term which will ade- 
quately describe this fact of change in the very structure of art itself. 
Mr. Dorner has a basic term (‘‘autonomous change”), a more directly formal 
term (‘‘supra-spatial contact’’ or “tension” ), and a theory of the use and 
function of art (“‘new realism”). Surely this is an approach which has scope 
and promises much in the interpretation of contemporary art. 


Clifford Amyx, who teaches in the Department of Art at the University 
of Kentucky, has expressed his ideas on the theory of the history of art in 
4 previous article, “Towards a Methodology in Art History’ (C.A.].V,4). 
In this issue he contributes to the discussion of similar questions which has 
been stimulated by the publication of Alexander Dorner’s The Way Beyond 
“Art,” New York, Wittenborn-Schultz, 1947. Readers are also referred to 
Samuel Cauman’s article on this book in our last issue. 
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Dorner begins where most everyone else does, with the painting of 
Cézanne. He notes that there is an apparent disparity between what Cézanne 
had to say about art (or what he seemed to want to do) and what he actually 
accomplished. “In theory Cézanne sometimes seemed eager to restore the aca- 
demic clarity of the absolute geometry of space and its forms. In practice 
he destroyed it, for he replaced the three dimensional system by an entirely 
new one of Abstract forms.” (p. 107) These new forms, far from displaying 
the academic finish (which Cézanne himself mocked), “overrule identity” ; 
they hover in an atmosphere of change and vibrancy ; they become changeable 
themselves. No element seems “closed” as a form (“harmony and grace of 
contour” have disappeared) ; each element is subject to “compromise.” 

In a traditional art of clearly finite forms we expect, and find, that 
each element occupies a precise and unambiguous place in the system. But 
in Cézanne’s Avenue of Chestnuts, “where we might expect a mutual over- 
lapping, i.e., a clear three-dimensional interruption between one body and 
the next, we actually find a straight diagonal running through the foliage 
from the lower left to the upper right, which, contrary to three-dimensional 
seeing, unites the lit-up zone of leaves in front and the shaded zone in the 
back.”” (p. 107) The line does not have one meaning, it is not a mere contour 
or boundary of an object or element which is precisely in front of or behind 
some other element, but it “explodes” the very space structure of the picture. 
“The line loses its over-lapping character and recedes toward uncertain 
depth. It is simultaneously in front and behind; it divides while it joins.” 
(pp. 108-109) 

Dorner applies much the same analytical approach to the work of 
Albers and Peri. (p. 110) Boundaries, areas, volumes are not determinate; 
they interpenetrate, they are ambiguous against our usual conceptions of 
space, seized with our “usual apparatus of apprehension.” This, then, is 
what Derner means by “autonomous change’”’ in art. 

As a more specific term for art structure itself Dorner speaks of “supra- 
spatial contact,” and at times of a “tension.” The latter term seems to me 
more appropriate, since “‘supra-spatial contact” has unfortunate connotations 
of some new “bridge” to someplace, or a new “‘transcendency.”’ Enough of 
these absurdities have been heaped upon contemporary art recently.1 Another 
reason why Dorner may not be drawn to this term is that it contains a 
reference to “‘space,”’ to which he is hostile, and which he equates with “‘three- 

* Especially those absurdities in the recent Mona Lisa's Mustache by T. H. Robs- 


john-Gibbings, New York; Knopf, 1947. Cf., Henry Hope, “Black Magic and Modern 
Art” C.AJ., VII, 2, pp. 116-120. 
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dimensions.” On the other hand “‘tension’’ has affinities with a theory of 
poetry which sees a taut relationship between various “meanings,” or an 
“ambiguity” in poetry. It has even been suggested (in what may be only an 
empty parallel) that the metaphors of contemporary poetry do not lie “edge 
to edge” nor ‘‘all in the same plane.’’ Indeed, “spatial ambiguity” might have 
served Dorner as well. 

I should not have traced through Dorner’s notions on these matters if I 
did not believe that there is a compelling idea at the root of his analysis. 
But, I think, some exception must be taken to his ‘“dethronement of space.” 
In the catalogue of “old static terms” which Dorner thinks useless, we find 
“balance,”’ “surface,” “Gestalt,” and “space.” The first two are, of course, 
limited in their power of analysis; the arts are generally a ‘sensuous surface,” 
and they may be balanced in some sense, but that is not all they are. But it is 
more arrant to pass off Gestalt as simply easy ‘closure’ (Mr. Cauman treats 
it as a passion for closed and systematic “accounts” ). Only when Gestalt is 
narrowed to a figure-ground relationship which is utterly tight, or when it is 
a stress on easy apprehension does it tend to approve as psychologically 
“right” an older type of art. To stress the organic or “demand” side of art, 
as Koffka did, still leaves room for “alternative’’ spaces, and for a tension 
between them. There is a plausibility to Dorner’s stricture only if we treat 
Gestalt very narrowly. 

We have left, from those terms which Dorner finds inadequate, “space,” 
and as a consequence, “form.” If we are to dismiss these two, space and 
form in the visual arts, how then are we to think about them ? In his historical 
survey Dorner treats the “spaces’’ of the past, especially in magic art and in 
our own “three-dimensional’’ heritage. The central point is that space and 
“three-dimensional space’’ seemed to get interchanged, even though I am 
not sure that Dorner wants to make such an equation. 

We are hyper-conscious of the fact today that there is not one space, 
but multiple spaces, relative spaces, and even historical spaces. But I do not 
think that it is necessary to throw away the term space, or try to deny 
existence of space as a fundamental condition of the space arts. Somehow the 
fixity of space becames an essential condition of form for Dorner, and to get 
tid of three-dimensional space he must also throw out form. It is in an 
apparently incidental remark that this equation occurs. “Even Delaunay’s 
statement, ‘Form is movement’ still fails to clarify the new situation, for 
form cannot continue to exist once it has become movement, i.e., its former 
Opposite, just as the matter-form of the atom continues after matter has be- 
come energy. For the definition of Delaunay we may substitute the following: 
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‘Form dissolves into autonomous change. The new unity of the comiposition 
lies in the binding force of self-transformation.’”” (p. 110)? 

I suggest that if we are indeed to lose form in space we have lost art, 
and this is too much to lose. Since I believe (with Dorner) that much of the 
art that he describes and approves is indeed art, and valuable, it is his 
approach which seems to me wrong, not the art. I am quite as ready as he is 
to find the work of Albers (and others in the same constructivist tradition) 
exciting and artistic. I make this point only to forestall notions that I am 
about to plead for a traditional formalism in art. 

When Delaunay pleaded (under the impetus to produce an “orphism” 
or lyricism of color) that ‘form is movement”’ in the space arts, he indicated 
only what everyone today conceives to be the “facts” of art; such a notion 
was implicit in the arguments of the Romanticists that line is movement and 
not mere contour, and that (as Delacroix insisted) color is mass and not 
mere surface. Dornet’s arguments are at least partially in this tradition. But 
need there be any further contention that by “dissolving” a fixed form we also 
lose form totally? I do not, in fact, see how we are to understand this 
“autonomous change’’ (and in the works which Dorner adduces) unless there 
is some space manifold which is in some sense fixed with limits and 
boundaries governing our attention, even if these are not clear visual 
boundaries, contours, or over-lappings. The arts of the past are not as static 
as Dorner makes them out to be. What I am saying, of course, is also a 
truism, but a necessary one; that any experience of the world must be given 
form to become art, and that any experience of art must have some structure, 
which must be in the work of art itself. 

Dorner is quite correct when he insists that if we come to contemporary 
works of art “with our usual apparatus of apprehension”’ certain tensions or 
contradictions will arise; but this tension should not be judged against this 
demand made on art by a past norm; rather it should be judged in terms of 
the space manifold which the work itself sets up. That this work does not 
have a form within which such tensions are actualized could only be a non- 
sensical assertion, and I doubt that Dorner is really trying to say as much. 
If he had wanted to confirm a mew apparatus of apprehension he might have 
looked closely at works of the past to see whether the compulsive values we 
find there are simply ‘‘three-dimensional.’’ I suggest that the diagonals in 


*1 confess that the point about which I am most unclear is what Dorner means 
by the “binding force of self transformation.” And when this becomes “the supra- 
spatial reality of pure energies” we are indeed somewhere “beyond” (even if atoms 
do act in this fashion). 
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Poussin can be seen (and they are in his work as well as Cézanne’s) as 
creating a tensional framework, overlaid on a more traditional stereometric 
order. I confess that reading Poussin in such a manner might be a bias in 
regard to the past, in regard to either his intentions or to the manner in 
which the work was seen by those who appreciated Poussin; it is a matter 
of inquiry as to whether these diagonals were active in any such manner in 
the past. 

The upshot of the matter is that Dorner has committed himself to the 
“unreality” of the art of the past, and that there is no proper emphasis in his 
work on the major source of tension in all works of visual art; the manner 
in which the two dimensional surface or plane organization interacts with 
the intervals in depth. Nor is there enough emphasis on the manner in 
which the objective space manifold controls and delimits (broadly and with 
flexibility) the “contradictions” which arise. These works of art are not 
fully temporal structures, evolving in time with every single element entering 
into successively new combinations, but in some sense a delivered and 
apprehensible form against which ambiguities and tensions are to be under- 
stood. Dorner is in danger of a “confusion of genres’ based on the fact 
that all works of art (temporal or spatial) are certainly enacted in experience. 
He neglects only to note that the work of art is also a material and sensible 
thing, with a form. 

I doubt that Dorner would want to quarrel seriously with the qualifica- 
tions I have offered here. It is to his enormous credit that after having set 
forth the idea of “autonomous change,” which inevitably suggests a kind of 
romantic freedom on the part of the artist, he nails down the problem anew 
when he comes to the ‘use’ side of art. If art was, for the Romantic artist, 
Only an opportunity to “weave fancies” around material as ‘‘actual stuff,” 
Dorner wants to see something more than this; he wants to see an art which 
is “functional form—a form that is to express a new concept of matter” 
(p. 124). He calls this form the ‘‘new realism.” It is not, of course, totally 
different from the intention of the members of the Bauhaus group under 
Gropius; an intention to be sachlich. In moving toward Dewey's conception 
of art Dorner finds that “function” and “‘life-improving” are to be equated. 
But the more essential addition to his approach is that sension is broadened 
somewhat from its first application (a spatial phenomenon merely) to include 
tension is imagery. Such an extension of the term is necessary if it is to 


5 . . . . . . . 
Dorner now readmits form, after having thrown it away in his discussion of 
Delaunay’s ideas. 
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objective art which does not present some image. “It is a new and greater 
tension which Bayer sets out to bridge and integrate in his work.” (p. 145) 

It is unfortunate that Dorner did not find some artist of greater resource 
than Bayer to document this side of his theory. The difficulty lies principally 
in Dorner’s interpretation of Bayer’s effort to provide a “common imagery.” 
“By digging for the richness of images of daily life, and by turning them 
into more powerful and penetrating common language, he {Bayer} inevitably 
came also to the most personal imaginative adventures he had yet known. .. . 
Apple, clouds and bone are presented in sober signs such as every man 
knows from reading street signs.” (p. 145) If Dorner means merely that 
such objects are presented in flat and rather schematic shapes, simple enough 
to be understood readily he is certainly correct; they are easy to read in this 
sense. And he admits that there is, in some of Bayer’s work (in the paintings 
and montages), much that seems to be semi-surrealism, both as to personal 
imagery and as to a “‘deep’’ and “estranged” space typical of the Dali and 
Chirico perspectival play; there may be “estrangement of sensation” precisely 
in the way which these artists attained it. How then is Bayer to move out 
of this procedure, from private and “‘strange’’ imagery, to a world of ‘‘com- 
mon signs”; toward an art which has objective and publicly valid imagery? 

Dorner means that there is to be found in the work of Bayer something 
like a conventional sign. “We are all accustomed to the images in the 
‘Skirmish’.” (p. 153) Bayer here presents us with a contemporary technical 
iconography of battle, somewhat similar in general aspect to the work which 
Ralston Crawford did for the army during the war. Under the “urgencies” of 
war, and from reading the newspapers, we did become familiar with this 
iconography to a certain extent; it was public and important.* Dorner insists 
that these are not “time-honored” symbols; they are technical, hard, precise, 
and they do not carry a residue of racial or private emotional baggage; they 
are functional and directive. Furthermore they are adequately reflective of 
our conception of the world as moving and dynamic; they “‘present’’ dy- 
namicity as well as “‘designate’’ it. 

The artist may, of course, reach “objectivity” and public-valid imagery 
in this manner; what he does with it, questions of art and artistry, are pre- 
supposed throughout. The iconography of science and technology is un- 
doubtedly our compulsive symbolism, admired even if not completely under- 
stood. If the artist is not to lose total contact with his public world he is 
under some obligation to interpret this material in his own way, and to make 


“I do not know the precise technical value of Crawford's work. In any case his 
work was contemporary with that of Bayer, and somewhat similar in “iconography.” 
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art of it. The artist is continually looking for new “‘reality,” and if what 
science tells us is real is actually credible, the artist may use such conceptions ; 
or, indeed if science is only “hypothesis,” the artist may entertain such ideas. 

Let Dorner speak for Bayer on the way the artist does so. ““A sojourn in 
Vermont freed a long slumbering urge to represent the forces at work in the 
mountains. What would have been to others a harmless view [say Marin?]} 
from a mountain down on a village with a church surrounded by the curves 
of hills, a perfect symbol of a peaceful condition, became for Herbert Bayer 
the experience of the irresistibility of interpenetrating forces. The longer 
Bayer wrestled with that vision the more all the relics of static solidity in- 
herent in the traditional appearance of the Vermont landscape vanished . . . 
they [the patterns} are all transformed from spatial form into the very forces 
behind the seemingly static forms of the landscape.” (p. 158) This is indeed 
“abstraction,” or even “metaphysics” in the highest degree; and no one 
ought to forbid the artist to perform in such a manner. If Bayer has indeed 
found a conventional sign, or compulsive iconography, for the root-metaphor 
of “autonomous change’ (rather than a restricted narrow and technical 
jargon), and a medial procedure which enhances this symbolism and makes 
it art, he is worthy of our respect. 

But what of the surrealist and expressionist traditions? Is there no room 
for a space tension and a tension in imagery in these arts? Does Dorner 
conceive surrealism to be restricted to a commentary on the “‘surface” of the 
world, an ironic comment (as in Duchamp’s dada constructions), or an 
“estranged’’ or “paranoiac” comment (as in Chirico and Dali) ? Is there no 
room for a space tension in the works of Klee, as well as a tension in 
imagery (a point about which Dorner is not really conclusive)? Are these 
arts then hopelessly “non-functional” (which a psychologist might deny), 
and to be denied possibilities of autonomous change, even when some of 
them make a fetich of automatism? And is the expressionist work of Rouault 
or Beckmann wholly explicable by a traditional three-dimensional manifold ? 
The calculated underpainting of Beckmann’s recent work, and the loaded 
color of Rouault certainly do not make for clarity of the individual element; 
they “compromise” it. 

Most of these matters are treated in the negative by Dorner, if only by 
implication, I see no reason why the notion of “autonomous change’’ (better, 
tension) could not have been made more inclusive. Any attempt to explain art 
from one compulsive basis will almost inevitably run up against other facts 
and values which are equally compulsive. Dorner has, I think, offered a good 
account of the constructivist and functionalist side of contemporary art; the 
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pattern has been laid out for a long time. What he would do with a major 
figure like Picasso (who is simply placed with the “goats,”’ i.e., those who 
express themselves) is problematic. Picasso is certainly a difficult artist to 
interpret, but surely there is tension and ‘autonomous change” here, and 
more than in his cubist phase. It is not difficult to make out a formal con- 
tinuity in the major phases of Picasso’s work, and Paul M. Laporte has done 
so.5 Certainly his art is not simply “abstract surrealism,” a curiously useless 
conception in any case. 

Nor did Dorner need to throw away “aesthetics.’’ However impatient 
we may be with a philosophical aesthetic (and Dorner ought not to be since 
he walks his way with Dewey) we ought not to misconceive its task. The 
fallacy is simply this; there is no reason to equate aesthetic with “beauty,” or 
“surface,” or “three-dimensional space,’ though the term may include or 
explain these things. Dorner’s fallacy is simply Worringer’s dressed up anew; 
Worringer tried to equate “aesthetic,” “classic,” and “beauty” as essentially 
the same. They may have been in the past, but they are not now. Dorner 
contributes to the overthrow of this equation; why does he not recognize his 
own procedure in its full implications? Under the urge to make art some- 
thing less ‘‘grand” and more functional and useful (certainly a legitimate 
enterprise) and to center the attention of the artist in a “temporary practical 
performance” (substituting for ‘‘art’’) does Dorner assume that artistry will 
cease to become, as it inevitably becomes, art? While there is some justifica- 
tion for supposing that magic art was pre-aesthetic (i.e., not known and 
recognized as a special province of human activity and ingenuity), to throw 
the contemporary artist back into such innocency would be a new kind of 
reductive fallacy; it would make the artist unaware of his own special re- 
sponsibility to his task. 

If we take Dorner’s device of putting art in quotes as a pleasantry we 
shall make a mistake; we have some responsibility to use the term with 
conviction and meaning, and without quotes. Dorner’s book contains much 
that is compelling, on the descriptive side, in his treatment of the con- 
structivist and functionalist procedures in art. Had he not overreached him- 
self on the problem of form, allocating form to the past only to go “beyond” 
it, the book would have stood as a monument to the art which he approves. 
As it is, “autonomous change’ needs to be expanded (and perhaps the term 
tension would serve better) beyond the single type of procedure which 
Dorner finds in Bayer and a few other artists. 


* Cf. Paul M. Laporte, “The Space-Time Concept in the Work of Picasso,"’ Magazine 
of Art, XLI, 1, pp. 24-26. 
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TOWARD A MORE USEFUL MUSEUM 
By Herwin Schaefer 


N 1901 Frank Lloyd Wright said of one of our major museums: ‘Here 

you may see fruits of the lust and pride of the patron collector, but how 
shamefully little to show, by way of encouraging patronage, by the artist of 
his own day and generation. . . . [The Museum] should be the heart-center, 
the emotional inspiration of a great industrial activity.” 

How far have our museums progressed in these intervening forty-seven 
years toward formulating a direction and an idea which would carry them 
forward to a fuller participation in the contemporary life of the community ? 
No doubt our museums have done much serious and honest soul-searching in 
recent years to find new directions, new aims,and a more purposive policy. 
Nevertheless, they are not yet live community centers which would attract the 
mature young adult population of our towns and cities. The kindling spark 
of human interest has not been struck. Efforts are made, to be sure; our 
museums have turned themselves into concert halls, movie theaters, children’s 
recreation centers, hobby workshops, club houses, and tea rooms. If, at least, 
some of this were done with the convincing idea of uniting the arts, it 
would be a gain, but too often it is only done to “get the people in.” These 
are really escape measures, an escape from the responsibility of finding more 
basic solutions. 

The most far-reaching effort to escape formulation of a basic policy and 
a living ideal lies in the growing emphasis in our museums on “education.” In 
the eyes of both observers and museum officials, this emerging concept of 
the museum as an active educational institution has been most significant, 
and has become the characterizing one. 

Now, has this proved an ideal which has brought the museum closer to 
the heart of the community? Let us look at the educational work of the 
average museum. It will be found that nine times out of ten it concerns 
itself with school children and serves their teachers as an auxiliary to the 


Herwin Schaefer received his Ph.D. degree in the history of art at Har- 
vard University in 1944. After a short career as instructor of German at 
Harvard, he joined the Department of Decorative Arts at the Museum of the 
Rhode Island School of Design. In 1947 he was appointed Assistant Curator 
in the Department of Architecture and Industrial Design at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City. 
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social sciences. The education departments of our museums “‘illustrate’’ his- 
tory courses, they “‘broaden’’ the approach to language courses, they supply 
the cultural background for religion courses, and they just give the children 
a good time, they entertain. This is done by lectures and by small exhibitions 
of insignificant minor objects which are taken to the schools. Lectures are 
also given in the museum by the educational staff, but only too often these 
concern themselves with the life and loves of this or that painter, with the 
story of Greek gods and heroes, with the legends of the saints, etc. The work 
of art itself is not illuminated, but its background: history, religion, 
mythology, legends. This is making of art an ancillary tool for the illustration 
of the social sciences, which is all well and good as a point of view for the 
schools, but certainly not for the art museum. 

To anyone familiar with the museum picture as a whole, it is surely 
obvious that this activity is pursued not because it is basically the ideal one 
for museums, but because it just grew, like Topsy, and because it grew it was 
thought to be a good thing, and possibly also because we in America fall so 
easily for anything that purports to be educational. 

Yet, absurd as it may seem for museums to concentrate on serving 
school children and their teachers, that is today considered one of the most 
effective fields for museum activity. Apparently one despairs of the rest of 
the population and ignores the museum's own huge plant, most of its collec- 
tion, and carries trifles to the schools to relieve the teacher of his responsi- 
bility of including the arts in his course. Meanwhile the adult population, 
hardly touched, is almost completely apathetic to what goes on in our mu- 
seums. One might question the whole validity of the educational departments 
by asking, why does the museum, if it is an educational institution, need an 
educational department? Does not an educational institution educate as a 
whole? Does a school have a special department in which it teaches? 

The ideal American museum is an active educational institution, and 
this distinguishes it in a valid and important way from most European mu- 
seums which are educational only in a more passive and indirect sense. But 
we must clarify and redirect most of the educational work in our museums 
if it is to serve its true purpose. 

Aside from the flourishing “educational” activity, the museum as a 
whole is organized to give as wide a survey of past and remote cultures as 
possible, ending almost always with the 18th century, or at the latest with 
1850. We have Egyptian rooms, Greek rooms, mediaeval rooms, and, of 
course, we have the period rooms, mostly 17th and 18th century English and 
Colonial. We have made a fetish of setting up period rooms and have done 
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them correctly down to the last detail. But what do our museums hope to 
achieve with these rooms and civilization surveys? Unfortunately this method 
has brought them no nearer to a spontaneous response from the public than 
did the earlier methods of display and organisation. One reason for this is 
undoubtedly that in building up these elaborate period reconstructions our 
museums have not been true to their avowed purpose, but have trespassed on 
the legitimate activities of historical and geneological societies. It is one of 
the worst aberrations of our museums that they have collected and do collect 
not only items of artistic quality, but even more often of historical or local 
interest, all the while calling themselves art museums, and thus not only 
confusing the visitor, but also dispersing their own strength and resources. 
A truly great work of art is timeless and, no matter when conceived, is a 
revelation in any age, but countless museum objects are mere relics with no 
vital relation to ourselves, except, as Frank Lloyd Wright said, “for the 
blessed circumstance that they are more or less beautiful things in them- 
selves—bodying forth the beauty of ‘once upon a time.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, these rooms and other objects of the past, such as 
textiles and pottery, have been used by the public. They have been copied 
wholesale or in detail by the public, by art students and so-called designers. 
And for want of a more genuine educational purpose and a more genuine 
appreciation, our museums have rejoiced in this dead copying, motif hunting, 
have pushed it, publicized it, and built exhibitions around it. One might 
assume that this would have a demoralizing effect on the designers, and one 
might well also question the aesthetic results. 

Most of the objects in our museums could be more properly used for 
archaeological or historical rather than artistic research, and perhaps there is 
a place for this in our larger institutions. But these objects should be very 
carefully exhibited, if at all; the few fine things should not be obscured by 
the mass of mediocre. Many museums have already begun to set them apart 
in study collections where students have access to them, and the general 
public is not confused. What we need is clarification and delimitation. 

There are a number of things which must be changed, both in the 
basic philosophy and in the practical administration, before our museums 
become what they might be. As a beginning, as a solution for one aspect 
of the problem, I would like to suggest a certain reemphasis and reorienta- 
tion in our museums, The great aim, of course, is to bring the truly great 
works of art of all times and places, including our own, closer to the visitor 
for his enjoyment and understanding. I believe that we must create a basis 
for this, an underpinning, so to speak, by infusing into the visitor general 
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aesthetic principles, and this is most easily possible by approaching him with 
the familiar, by trying to guide and educate his taste and to increase his 
discrimination in the choice of the simple utensils and furnishings of his 
home, and indeed of the home itself. This must become one of the sig- 
nificant purposes of all art museums. 

It is my belief that this is important for two reasons. It is important in 
itself, because the everyday frame of living of the average man is a reflection 
of the state of our culture, and to the extent that he can be induced to 
surround himself in his home with well designed objects, the aims of true 
culture are served. If our museums have an educational purpose, I can see no 
more truly significant one than to help in creating for everyone an environ- 
ment of contemporary aesthetic value. This purpose is not served by setting 
up period rooms, because the visitor sees no relation to his own life, and 
indeed there is no direct relation. We are living in a new age, an age of 
industrial production, of machine production, and we can influence its quality 
only by a direct approach and not by the oblique one of trustfully but in- 
effectually exhibiting the “fine things of the past.” These fine things of the 
past are usually only pathetic fragments which will never give the American 
visitor a true picture of any civilization. Americans have for too long looked 
for cultural security in the past and to another continent. Is it not time that 
we recognized that America’s cultural opportunities and also its own true 
form lie here and in the future which we ourselves must shape out of our 
own resources and our own needs? 

A second important reason for including in our museum programs a 
concern with contemporary everyday objects, is that they can be used as a 
sort of leverage for the appreciation of painting and sculpture. Without 
doubt the principles of design and form, of color and texture, these basic 
elements in all the arts, are more readily absorbed through the object lessons 
of familiar everyday things than through a major work of art, which is 
usually beyond the immediate grasp of the visitor. How similar are often 
the forms of abstract sculpture, for example, which are left aside by the 
visitor as unintelligible, to freeform vases, or even freeform tableware, and 
of course also to a multitude of industrial forms and shapes, which he under- 
stands and accepts. Once he has become accustomed to analyzing form, color 
and texture in a well designed object which he himself owns and uses, he is 
all the more easily led on to the enjoyment of these same elements in more 
complex and remote works of art. 

If our museums are to deal with the objects in the daily life of the 
average man, this can only mean contemporary objects, and this in turn 
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means industrial design, and architecture. What I am therefore suggest- 
ing is the introduction of a concern with industrial design and domestic 
architecture into our museums as a significant activity. I suggest that it is 
through contemporary design that the public should be introduced to our 
museums. It is not intrinsically the most important section of the museum, 
but it is most important that it be through present-day design that the visitor 
enter the museum, both physically and psychologically. He should not enter 
into a Greek temple, nor into a Colonial drawing room when entering a 
20th century museum, but he should enter into a display, first and foremost, 
of the aesthetically outstanding productions of our own world and time. 

Many museums have put on exhibitions of industrial design, of everyday 
art, of the things which make up our daily life, and this has happened 
notably at Christmas time. Last year about ten museums across the country 
held such exhibitions, to encourage people to give presents of well designed 
objects of use, rather than senseless and tasteless knickknacks. However, only 
very few museums have made a consistent and effective effort toward includ- 
ing this form of design activity among their permanent functions. By this I 
mean continuous or periodic display of contemporary objects, and the dis- 
semination of information on industrial design to the public. The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York has a permanent department of Architecture and 
Industrial Design where information is available at all times and where the 
annual exhibition of “Useful Objects” has been a significant event for ten 
years, Its many other architecture and design shows in the course of the years 
have contributed toward a fuller understanding and acceptance of the modern 
idiom. The Walker Art Center in Minneapolis established its permanent 
Everyday Art Gallery a few years ago with much imagination, intelligence 
and success. By its very useful publication The Everyday Art Quarterly it 
reaches a public far beyond the confines of Minneapolis. The Akron Art 
Institute is an example of a museum in a somewhat smaller community which 
has a design collection and keeps alive an interest in it which was highlighted 
last year by an exhibition of ‘Useful Objects.” 

It is within the province of a museum to advise a visitor on the authen- 
ticity of his piece of Hepplewhite furniture or Staffordshire china, inherited, 
perhaps, for many generations. However, it is, in my opinion, more im- 
portant that the museum be able to give information on matters with which 
the present day visitor is likely to be more vitally concerned. For example, 
the visitor, if he is so inclined, should be shown examples of modern 
furniture, and illustrated material of more, so that he could get an idea of 
what is on the market today that is well designed. He should be able to 
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learn the names of furniture designers and manufacturers, and also where 
their furniture is available and at what cost. If a young woman wants to 
buy modern china, she should be able to go to her museum, the authority on 
aesthetic matters, and ask for information on well designed modern china. 
Here again, the museum should be able to furnish full information, and be 
able to show examples and pictures. Where is this possible today? An artist 
who is interested in designing modern glassware should be able to come to 
the museum and see not only the beautiful glass of the past, but also fine 
contemporary glass, both American and foreign. That would undoubtedly be 
of more value and interest to him than all the ancient Roman glass, Venetian 
and Sandwich glass that the museum may now have on permanent display. 
And why should not the museum also have on hand the names of good 
* modern architects of the area, and photographs of their work, so that prospec- 
tive clients could get unbiased advice in the one institution where they 
might expect to find it? 

The practical information of price and availability is very important 
not only to show that very often good design is not a matter of price, but 
also to make the average man aware that he can buy worthwhile objects of 
aesthetic value, that they are within his reach, because they are being made 
today and because they are being manufactured by modern mass-production 
methods. 

A museum should show contemporary table glass of good design, which 
costs from 10¢ to $1, before it shows Steigel glass or Venetian glass which 
costs from $100 to $1000; it should show a comfortable, well designed 
Aalto chair, which may cost about $50, more prominently than a Windsor 
chair, which would cost closer to $500, if a genuine antique. Man’s instinct 
for enjoyment of private possession is strong, and it is definitely pertinent 
for the museum to help direct his taste toward the enjoyment of objects of 
quality in his own home. 

Such an activity would start, of course, in the local town, and find 
whatever is available there of good design, be it modern houses, furniture, 
glass, china, pottery, kitchen utensils, textiles or jewelry. However, very soon 
it would have to take in the current market as a whole, usually at the large 
metropolitan centers. It is as important that there be a travel budget for the 
department of industrial design as it is for the director or the curator of 
painting to go to 57th Street. 

Next in importance is a constant complete coverage of the field through 
trade journals, magazines, even newspapers which cater to buyers and store 
personnel, and also to the housewife. Most museum libraries will have the 
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outstanding and obvious magazines dealing with design and architecture, but 
these are by no means enough. A person who wishes to keep up to date on 
what comes onto the market must cover a large field of very diversified 
merchandising literature out of which he must cull his special information. 
Of course it is taken for granted that the books dealing with contemporary 
architecture and design would be in the museum library. 

Photographs are also an important means of having a record of today’s 
design to show to museum visitors. These must be collected in the course of 
time through various means, by direct purchase from the photographer or 
other institutions, or they can often be obtained free from the designer or 
architect, from the manufacturer, from advertising agencies, and from whole- 
sale and retail establishments. 

What about objects themselves? Naturally the museum should gradually ' 
acquire fine pieces of contemporary design. But these should not be con- 
sidered in too permanent a light, at least not for some time after their 
acquisition. There should be a trial period of a few years, after which each 
object could be reviewed and either kept or discarded or relegated to a study 
collection. As far as exhibitions are concerned, their material need by no 
means always be bought. In most cases local stores or manufacturers will be 
only too glad to cooperate by lending objects to the museum. Of course, this 
cooperation, as well as a favorable reaction on the part of the public, the 
consumer public, is entirely predicated on a confidence which can only be 
the result of a period in which the museum has shown its utter integrity in 
evaluating the aesthetic quality of design. In the past, and also largely in 
the present, many of our museums have been and are at the beck and call of 
actual and, what is even worse, of potential patrons. Every person of wealth 
or influence can have his every wish or whim fulfilled, with the result that 
time and again museums have made fools of themselves and have earned the 
scorn of people who seek only what one would expect to find in a museum, 
namely objects measured by aesthetic and not by social standards. If a mu- 
seum were to venture into an activity devoted to industrial design and set 
out by obliging and pleasing local merchants and manufacturers, then the 
whole scheme would be lost from the very start. The one most important 
thing in regard to policy which will bear tremendous fruit is integrity in 
upholding standards at all cost. 

It is only after the museum has proved its integrity and has thereby 
acquired a following among the consumer public, that it can exert its in- 
fluence on design nearer its source, namely upon the manufacturer himself. 
Once the manufacturer can be shown that the consumer reacts positively to 
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designs chosen by the museum and that the museum directs consumer choice 
and therewith sales, he also will become interested. He will give advice and 
he will want advice. There are then many forms of cooperation. However, 
he will be truly cooperative only if he knows the museum's policy is in- 
corruptible. Otherwise he will always press for his policy, for compromises. 
As a businessman he is entirely entitled to such a policy because he must 
weigh many factors. The museum, on the other hand, is basically concerned 
with only one factor, the aesthetic, which it can and must uphold without 
compromise. 

Beyond the study of contemporary design itself, all recent artistic and 
aesthetic developments that led to our design concepts of today are obviously 
of the greatest importance. These begin about 1850, and it is precisely here 
‘that practically all museums stop their collecting and study. Not more than 
three or four museums in the country would be able to show the visitor any 
work by William Morris. And how many curators of decorative arts would 
be able to enlighten an interested visitor about other late 19th century de- 
velopments and personalities, about the movements and great designers and 
architects since 1900, all of whom have a direct relationship to our own 
world, belong to it, in fact helped to create it? If museums will show a 
panorama of the past, this is surely one part of the past with which the 
public should be made familiar above all else, because it is so close to them, 
not only in time, but also in spirit, and knowledge of it is so necessary for 
an understanding of our own time. Actually it is an exciting story to relate 
how the efforts of a relatively small group of men of genius lifted our visual 
world out of the quagmire of late Victorian historicism and led it into a 
new path of youth and freshness and honesty. The foundation for the best 
which surrounds us today of our own contemporary work was formed then 
by men who thought and taught as well as designed. 

A parenthetic word may here be in order about the art departments of 
our universities and colleges. Here as well as in museums it is very much too 
bad that objects, aside from painting and sculpture, must be at least 150 years 
old to be discussed. In these departments there also rests the possibility and a 
great share of the responsibility of forming and influencing taste. This is not 
a matter for the Home Economics department, but rather for the department 
most naturally responsible for matters of aesthetics. College students are 
preparing for life in our present-day world. They may be surrounded by 
fake Gothic architecture and Georgian décor, but they are nevertheless keenly 
interested in and receptive to modern architecture and design. In how many of 
our colleges are they offered courses which would tell them of the making of 
our own visual world from an aesthetic point of view? It is so closely 
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connected with the making of our intellectual world that the one cannot be 
fully understood without knowledge of the other. 
i For museums there arises a further consideration. Through the dispersal 
) — of the once vast fortunes which supported our museums, and the dark pros- 
pects for further funds from private sources, museum administrators have 
} been compelled to give more thought to the possibility, indeed the necessity, 
} — of public support. They are coming to the realization that if they want public 

support they must give the public something in return. The public would not 

hesitate to support an institution which was truly the “heart-center, the emo- 
> _ tional inspiration” of the community, because it would then belong to them 
) and be a part of their lives. 

But to this end museums must realize that their concern is with the 

people of today and their lives. If they are to educate and influence they must 
remember that they are dealing with a contemporary state of mind, and not 
with that of Colonial America or Renaissance Italy. People are interested 
| first and foremost in themselves and their own lives and environment, and 
it is here that museums must begin. If museums are educational institutions, 
it is for them to show first the possibilities and realities of today’s design, 
from kitchen pots and pans to today’s painting and sculpture and architec- 
ture, and from there to reach an ever greater understanding of all art forms 
remote in time and space. That is their field and with that they would be 
fulfilling a vital purpose. 











Graduation Card designed by Hans Moller for Gartner and Bender, Chicago; 
Photograph courtesy of Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 











A COURSE FOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN THE USE OF MUSEUMS 


By Theodore L. Low 


T IS the constant aim of museum workers not only to increase attendance 
but also to train the general public in the use of the museum: in the 
enjoyment and understanding of the works of art in its collections. Lectures, 
guided tours and many other activities have been established in order to 
carry out this aim, but as the public grows and the demands increase many 
museums have found themselves financially unable to support an adequate 
educational staff. The problem of teaching a larger public depends on the 
amount of time which members of the museum staff are able to give to this 
work. In many cases, they have reached the point of capacity beyond which 
their work begins to suffer in quality. 

The heaviest demands for instruction in the museum come from the 
public schools where museum visits have now become a regular part of school 
activities. At present few school teachers conduct their own classes, most of 
them preferring to turn their group over to the museum instructor for the 
customary hour’s visit. Since the museum staffs cannot always meet this de- 
mand, it has been suggested that school teachers might be found who were 
prepared to take their own classes on museum visits. The teachers would 
have one great advantage over the museum instructor in knowing the chil- 
dren. On the other hand, some museums have discouraged this possibility on 
the grounds that the misinformation imparted would outweight any benefits 
gained. Although I fully recognize this danger, having once overheard one 
teacher telling her students that illuminated manuscripts were visible in total 
darkness, I have no doubt that in every school system there are teachers with 
sufficient background to conduct museum visits, and, of course, a few of them 


do. Others would be willing but hesitate because they are unacquainted 
with the material. 


Theodore L. Low is Director of the Department of Education at the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, and the author of a recent book on education 
in art museums. He has been a Field Representative of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, a Researck Assistant for the Institute of Adult 
Education and a member of the Educational Staff of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York. 
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A possible solution to this problem might be the introduction of courses 
designed to instruct these teachers in the use of museum material. 

From the museum educator's viewpoint the ideal would be to have such 
courses made an integral part of the curricula in all teachers colleges and re- 
quired in any field where teaching could be enhanced by the use of museum 
material. Similar courses might also be offered by universities whose sum- 
mer sessions attract a large number of teachers. The need for them has 
never been greater. Obviously such an ideal, even if justified, is far from 
attainment. On the other hand, courses should be available for those who 
care to take them and they are bound to attract some students who are round- 
ing out programs with electives. 

In suggesting such courses, I do not intend to imply that they are new 
and unique. They have been tried many times, some quite recently.* Nor 
should it be assumed that all such courses should follow a set form. That 
has been the reason why many history of art courses have been of relatively 
little practical value for school teachers. Flexibility is essential and each course 
should be designed specifically to take into account the local museum facilities. 

An account of a recent experiment along these lines may be of some 
value in planning similar courses. During the winter of 1947-48, after a 
conversation on this subject with Dr. Richard H. Howland, Chairman of 
the Department of Fine Arts at The Johns Hopkins University, the writer 
was asked if he would give such a course on an experimental basis during the 
Summer Session. Since the plan was to aim primarily at teachers, the support 
of Dr. John B. Whitelaw, Chairman of the Department of Education, was 
enlisted. It was decided to offer the course under the latter department and 
to give it a title with a familiar educational ring. The title chosen was “Art 
as a Resource in the Secondary School Curriculum’’ which, it will be admitted, 
leaves something to be desired.? The course was announced for both under- 
graduate and graduate credit although only graduate students finally enrolled. 

The purpose of the course was: to demonstrate to teachers of history, 
Latin, English, modern foreign languages and related fields the practical use 
which museum objects might have in the teaching of their subjects; to 
acquaint them with the material in such a manner that they would feel suf- 
ficiently confident to bring students into the museum themselves; and, to 
show how, by using this material in courses not specifically concerned with 





* Note course given by Esther I. Seaver at Teachers College of Connecticut re- 
ported in One Hundred and Fifth Annual Report, for 1947, Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, Conn., 1948. 

*For the repetition of the course in the summer of 1949 the title has been 
changed to “Art Museums: A Resource for Social Studies and Languages.” 
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art, teachers could yet instill an interest in art in their students. A secondary 
purpose was to acquaint teachers of a specific geographic area with the re- 
sources available to them including not only the actual objects in museum 
collections but also the services—slides, reproductions and travelling ex- 
hibitions—offered by these institutions. 

In scope it was never intended to be the customary history of art course. 
No syllabus was prepared beforehand since it was felt that such a course 
should be constructed around the particular classroom problems faced by 
the individual teacher. The specific content, therefore, could not be determined 
before the first meeting. 

Of the seven students enrolled, all but one were teachers in the Baltimore 
city and county schools. Two taught history and the remaining four modern 
languages, music, English and geography. The seventh member of the group 
was an ex-teacher. The diversity of their subjects proved to be only a slight 
drawback since the music teacher was fond of ancient music and the geogra- 
phy teacher, who took the course to help her plan assembly programs, was 
interested in the history of the dance. Consequently emphasis centered on 
the ancient world, but special topics such as the “Renaissance,” “18th Cen- 
tury France,” and ‘i9th Century America” were given detailed attention. 

In approaching the material, stress was first of all placed on the objects, 
as historical documents. Experience in museum teaching has shown that most 
high school students take more readily to the aesthetic aspects of a work of 
art if it is first given an historical setting and significance. Art was 
treated, therefore, as a reflection of the society which produced it before the 
quality of individual works was discussed. Since teachers look at art primarily 
as illustration of points made in the classroom, this approach seemed doubly 
valid. However, it was pointed out that the greater the aesthetic merit of an 
object the better did it reveal the life, thought and spirit of the period. 

Meetings in such a course must be conducted in museums before original 
works of art. Handy as slides may be they can never serve to recreate the 
actual working conditions of museum teaching. To satisfy this requirement 
the course was scheduled for the last period each day. The general scheme 
followed was to introduce the topic through slides in the classroom on the 
campus and then, the following day, to discuss the actual objects in the 
museum. Practically every other class was held in the presence of the source 
material. Although most of the visits were to the Walters Art Gallery be- 
cause of the vast range of its collections, visits were also made to the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, the Peale Museum and the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety. Since all of these institutions are within ready access of the Homewood 
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campus, museum meetings were scheduled to begin only fifteen minutes later 
than the regular class hour. 

The most important requirement of the course was a term paper for which 
students were requested to select the topic which they thought would be of 
most practical use to them in their classroom work during the coming year. 
Reading for the course centered on this paper since it was hoped that most 
study time would be devoted to re-visiting the museums. The selection of 
topics seemed to substantiate the practical basis of the course. The English 
teacher, for example, made an exhaustive listing of visual aids in Baltimore 
pertaining to the study of Shakespeare; one of the teachers of history dis- 
cussed the specific use to be made of works of American art in his course on 
“American History after the Revolution” ; the music teacher wrote on ancient 
music and instruments; and the geography teacher concentrated on ancient 
dance forms which could be used in a series of assembly programs. 

The final examination was planned to supplement the term papers. It 
consisted in large measure of the following question: “Discuss how the art 
of a stated historical period can be used to recreate the life, thought and 
spirit of that period. Do not use the material covered in your term papers.” 
This question was announced early in the session in the hope that students 
would go beyond the field of interest chosen for their papers. 

It is still too early to pass final judgment on the success of this ex- 
periment. Any art course should prove enjoyable and should enrich the per- 
sonal background of the student. The basic purpose of this course, however, 
was not to give personal satisfaction to individuals but to give the teachers 
the training and the interest in the subject which would enable and encourage 
them to bring their own students into museums. Two of the teachers have 
brought classes to the Walters Art Gallery as a result of the course although 
both were reluctant to conduct these classes personally. This represents the 
first step toward fulfilling the purpose of the course. If, on their next visit, 
these teachers feel confident enough to take the final step, the course will 
have been a success. 


New OPPORTUNITIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AT 
WALTERS ART GALLERY 


This year a new program of educational games is being inaugurated for 
elementary school classes. These games have been carefully planned to em- 
phasize the points stressed in the Course of Study for Social Studies of the 
Baltimore public schools. The subjects of the four games are: Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, the Middle Ages, and Communications and Transportation. The 
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first three have been planned for the fourth grade and will stress clothes, 
entertainment, household objects and gods and goddesses; the last, for the 
sixth grade, deals with ways of writing and methods of travel. 

The games consist of mimeographed sheets with many pictures of objects 
to be found and also simple questions which can be answered when the 
specific object has been discovered. In this way each child will be able to 
look at the most important objects without hurrying and without crowding; 
the children also have a special interest in things which they have hunted 
and found by themselves. After about twenty-five minutes, or sufficient time 
for the children to finish, a member of the staff will discuss all the questions 
and tell stories about the objects in the game and other ones in the collection. 
The children may take the sheets back to school with them and if the teacher 
desires it she will be given a sheet with all the correct answers filled in. 

These games will not supplant the spring Treasure Hunts and teachers 
may still arrange for the old-type Gallery tour. Samples of the new games will 
be sent upon request. The program is, of course, open also to private and 
county schools and it will continue through the year. Elementary school classes 
will come during school hours or on Saturday mornings because late afternoon 
hours are already filled by the High School program. 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ART CRITICS 


By Denys Sutton 


T IS one of the paradoxes of the contemporary world that our cultural 
isolation seems in many ways to have been increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the availability of material and by the conquest of space. But as 
André Malraux recently pointed out nowadays we have no excuse for being 
unaware of cultures different from our own, particularly of those artistic forms 
which lie outside the Western tradition. The relations between the art of one 
country and another, between one age and another are so striking that we are 
forced to adopt a universal attitude at a time when universalism is so diff- 
cult to achieve. For the art historian these problems are tantalising. They 
have resulted perhaps in an increased specialisation so that the ability evinced 
by a Burckhardt or a Focillon or by a Berenson or a Friedlander to range 
over many aspects of art and to relate the parts to a general conception seems 
almost to belong to a past generation. 

Yet if the historian can safely entrench himself in the study of one par- 
ticular phase or artist, what of the art critic? The very nature of his profession 
forces him to write not only of exhibitions, which deal with the art of the 
old masters, but with actuality, with the art of his contemporaries. He must 
keep abreast with the exhibitions in his own country, in itself a formidable 
task, and with those in other continents, so that he can see contemporary 
painting in its international aspects. Inevitably a critic’: competence is decided 
by the sharpness of his vision rather than by the extent of his material. It is 
his insight and his point of view which are important. Yet his function can 
be aided if he is in possession of as many facts as possible and if he can 
range through the art of his period. Roger Fry’s ability to improve and foster 


Denys Sutton was Rapporteur General and one of the representatives of 
Great Britain at the First International Congress of Art Critics held last 
summer in Paris. He was formerly Secretary of the International Commission 
on the Restitution of Cultural Material and Specialist for Visual Arts at 
Unesco. He was London correspondent for the New York Art News and for 
the Paris Arts and is the author of studies on Watteau, Picasso, Matisse and 
French art of the eigkteenth century. This year he is visiting lecturer ( Asso- 
ciate Professor) in the History of Art Department at Y ale. 
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the taste of his generation was assisted by the breadth of his interests; he 
could combine the writing of papers for the periodical press with the editor- 
ship of a scholarly journal. And if the contemporary critic is to fulfill his 
function of assessing modern art, of judging and comparing it, he needs 
contact with his colleagues, he needs access to material and the possibility, 
when he travels, of seeing the work of artists who may be unknown to him. 

Some of these considerations prompted the holding this summer in Paris 
of the first International Congress of Art Critics, which was attended by 
critics and historians from over thirty different countries. The initiative for 
this enterprise was taken by Mr. Raymond Cogniat, President of the French 
Syndicat des Critiques d’Art and editor of the Paris weekly paper Arts. The 
management of the Congress was vested in the hands of a provisional com- 
mittee of five Vice-Presidents comprising Mr. Jean Cassou (France), Mr. 
Lionello Venturi (Italy), Mr. Herbert Read (Great Britain), Mr. James 
Johnson Sweeney (United States) and Mr. Nebetsky (Czechoslovakia) under 
the presidency of Mr. Paul Fierens of Belgium. This Committee and the 
Congress was served by Mrs. Gille Delafon (France) as Secretary-General 
and by the present writer (Great Britain) who acted as Rapporteur-General. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Julian Huxley, the then Director General of 
UNESCO and Mr. Jean Thomas, the Assistant Director General, the Con- 
gress was able to hold its meetings at Unesco House, Paris from the 21st to 
the 28th of June. To coincide with the Congress a series of visits to public 
and private collections was arranged as well as receptions and festivities of 
various sorts. The many critics present included Suzanne Lombard, Paul and 
Luc Haesarts, and Charles Bernard (Belgium), Walter Pach, Stuart Preston 
and John Rewald (United States), John Russell, Colin MacInness and Eric 
Newton (Great Britain), L. Braat and G. Knuttel (Holland), Palma Buca- 
relli, Nicola Fasola and Giulo Argan (Italy), Carola Giedion-Welcker and 
Herta Wescher (Switzerland), André Chastel, Charles Estienne, Bernard 
Dorival, Waldemar George, Jacques Lassaigne and Marcel Zahar (France), 
Naghi Bey (Egypt) as well as representatives of other countries. It should 
perhaps be pointed out that no critic was present from Russia though that 
country had been asked to send a representative. 

The opening of the Congress was attended by many eminent personalities 
from the artistic and diplomatic world of Paris. It was addressed by Messrs. 
Cogniat, Thomas, Fierens and Dalloz, the last representing the French 
Minister of Education. The provisional Committee was then ratified. The 
work of the Congress was divided into three main sections dealing with the 
practical problems relating to the critic’s profession, contemporary aesthetic 
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questions and the relations between the critic and society. Each meeting was 
presided over by one of the five Vice-Presidents. 

At the first work meeting, which was presided over by Mr. James John- 
son Sweeney, various problems were raised relating to the need fur some con- 
formity in the production and editing of catalogues and for the dissemination 
on an international basis of information concerning fakes. A description of 
the attempts made by the Louvre Museum to centralise information relating 
to French painting was followed by a resolution demanding the establish- 
ment of a central office which could act as a bureau to collect and disseminate 
material relating to modern art. This bureau, which was conceived on un- 
official rather than official basis, was widely acclaimed by the Congress (see 
texts of resolutions printed below). 

The emphasis during the second general discussion, which was presided 
over by Mr. Nebetsky, was on the vexed question of the rights of authors 
and translators. It was generally felt that international action in this direction 
was not only desirable but essential. In an important speech, Mr. Jean Cassou 
examined many of the problems of translation and suggested that the financial 
conditions of translation should be placed on an international basis. Another 
point raised during this debate was the application of international legisla- 
tion to the problems of the reproduction of works of art in reviews and papers, 
where as Mr. Cogniat pointed out, the anomalies were many and peculiar. 
Often neither editor, author nor artist knew where they stood. On occasion 
the rights demanded by artist and owners were so heavy the editors of or 
contributors to reviews were forced to relinquish their plans for reproducing 
certain artists. Many aspects of this problem were examined, particularly by 
Mr. Pierre Courthion who felt that when a painter agreed to have his painting 
reproduced he should be prepared to relinquish his fee. In the United States, 
which was not a signatory to the Berne Convention, the copyright of a paint- 
ing, as Mr. John Rewald pointed out, usually belonged to the owner. The 
problem was very different in England where, as Mr. Read stressed, difficulties 
were to be met from the Museums who often charged a fee for the reproduc- 
tion of a work of art which was out of relation to their rights. The importance 
of the problems raised was felt by the Congress; further study of the subject 
in consultation with UNESCO and other germane bodies was recommended 
and the matter was also referred to the attention of the International Council 
of Museums, which was to meet in Paris during the following week. 

These practical problems dealt with, the Congress turned with excitement 
to the debate on aesthetics which was presided over by Mr. Herbert Read. 
In this discussion the major part of the time was devoted to the respective 
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merits of abstract and realistic painting, which found fervent champions. But 
perhaps the essence of the discussion was the point made by Mr. Venturi 
that the supreme aim of aesthetics was to discover the bases which were 
common to all the arts and to liberate aesthetics from unnecessary external 
elements. Hence, all forms of art should be studied. But the many speakers 
stuck to their guns, convinced that their own position was the only possible 
one. The debate was so intense that a special meeting had to be held on that 
evening which mainly consisted of a lengthy duel between Mr. Jean Bouret 
(France) and Mr. Léon Degand (Belgium), the defenders of a realist and 
an abstract art respectively. But though the reconciliation of these two points 
of view seemed impossible, the debates were conducted with much friendship 
and courtesy; it was not uninteresting to see how men could differ and still 
remain on friendly terms. It was perhaps appropriate that Mr. Venturi 
should have opened the Thursday session with an evocation of the interna- 
tional character of art criticism and the arts. This note was further sounded 
by a Chinese representative, Mr. Chow Ling, who raised the vital question of 
whether or not any synthesis was possible between the arts of the East and 
West, and reminded the Congress of the development in Chinese art since 
the beginning of the century. The remainder of the debate consisted of 
résumés by various critics of the artistic situation in their respective countries. 
One particularly interesting speech came from Palma Bucarelli, the Director 
of the Museum of Modern Art in Rome. The other speakers included Messrs. 
Cassou (France), Delevoy (Belgium), MacGreevy (Ireland), MacInnes 
(Great Britain), Micao (Czechoslovakia), Courthion (Switzerland), and 
Sweeney (United States). 

During Friday’s discussions which were under the presidency of Mr. 
Cassou, the position of the critic in society was the theme of two remarkable 
speeches by Walter Pach (United States), the veteran critic and one of the 
organisers of the Armory Show, and André Chastel (France), the critic of 
Une Semaine dans le Monde. Mr. Pach underlined that it was the critic’s 
duty to attempt to understand the work of his contemporaries and to engage 
himself on their behalf; he was there to mould, not to follow opinion. For 
Mr. Chastel, the critic had to remember to be humble; in an exposé of much 
subtlety he reminded the Congress that, with a few exceptions such as Apol- 
linaire, critics had never inspired a work of art; their task began in all humil- 
ity and without recourse to dogma once the work was created. Other speakers 
felt the need for a reconciliation of the critic’s position with that of the 
painter and the public; an Indian Critic, Mr. Raj Arao, demanded a meta- 
physical basis for criticism. The conflicting points of view demonstrated, as 
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much as anything else, the need for a free critical platform and the exchange 
of views. 

The final meeting under the presidency of Mr. Fierens witnessed an 
interesting examination of the problems raised by the relationship of the arts, 
the critic and the radio. Specialists such as Messrs. Cheronnet, Charensol, de 
la Tour (France) and Laws (Great Britain) described the progress made in 
broadcasting and televising the visual arts. Their communications made it 
clear that international cooperation in this direction would be fruitful. At 
the conclusion, the Congress adopted the following resolutions which were 
advanced by various members. 


“The art critics of thirty nations, assembled in Paris at an international 
Congress, express the desire to see formed an ‘International Association of 
Art Critics’ which will prepare and arrange future Congresses. They beg their 
colleagues in those countries which do not already possess a National Associa- 
tion to constitute one, preparatory to its federation within an International 
Association. They express confidence in the Bureau of the Congress to estab- 
lish the International Association.” 

“The art critics express the desire to see the International Association, 
which is in the process of creation, meet each year in a different country. 
They desire to see the foundation of a permanent office of documentation and 
artistic information which will permit the exchange of information on an 
international basis.” 

“The International Congress of Art Critics supports in particular that 
part of UNESCO's artistic program which aims at the reduction and 
elimination of custom barriers on works of art and on all restrictions which 
hamper the free import and export of works of art.” 

“The Congress draws the attention of the public and of the directors 
of publications, whether daily or otherwise, to the educational role of those 
sharp-shooters, the art critics; and protests against the haphasard fashion in 
which the art critic is treated, materially and morally, by too many of those 
who demand or accept his services.” 

“The Congress of Art Critics expresses the wish that exhibitions in 
museums, public and private galleries, be more widely open to the public, 
especially at hours which would enable them to be visited by those who work 
in the daytime, as are the cinemas and theatres.” 

“The International Congress of Art Critics expresses a wish to see the 
exchange of books and reviews facilitated or even, since present conditions 
make that almost impossible, that such exchange be organised in some fashion 
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which will enable the critic to keep abreast of works published outside his 
national frontiers.” 

“The International Congress of Art Critics expresses the wish that in 
order to make possible a greater diffusion of works of art: circulating exhibi- 
tions be more numerous; large reproductions of the more celebrated works 
of art be exhibited in museums or made easily available to the public.” 

“The Congress hopes that for the future it will be possible to accom- 
pany the communications dealing with tendencies in various countries witi 
slides which could, for instance, be shown at the end of the session.” 

“Considering the almost non-existent place of the plastic arts in culture 
as it is taught in most centers of learning, and esecially in French secondary 
education, the Congress draws the attention of *he competent authorities to 
this lacuna and hopes, since the plastic arts pl ' so large a role in modern 
culture, that a more important place will be give’ .n education to a really vital 
teaching of the plastic arts.” 

“The International Congress of Art Critics expresses the wish, that an 
organisation for coordination and cooperation be instituted between the Mu- 
seums and scientific laboratories to facilitate the exchange of confidential 
information relating to the technique, history and critical examination of 
paintings and works of art with a doubtful authenticity.” 

“The International Congress of Art Critics expresses the wish to see 
established in every country a commission entrusted with the task of studying, 
succinctly but methodically, and principally on a local basis, the causes (his- 
torical, sociological, psychological, and others) which since the last fifty 
years, have given birth to the different forms of abstract art.” 

“The Congress hopes that place will be given to the criticism of archi- 
tecture in the next Congress in order to draw the attention of the public to 
the critical problems of contemporary architecture.” 

“The International Congress of Art Critics regrets the absence of a 
representative from USSR.” 


Inevitably a Congress of this nature was experimental and suffered from 
various shortcomings. But it should be remembered that the Congress en- 
joyed limited resources and tha’ all who engaged in its organisation were 
occupied with other matters. Yc+ it did provide an opportunity not only for 
many critics to meet one another, renew old friendships and make fresh ones 
but a means by which contac can be retained in the future. It offered an 
opportunity for the exchange of views and methods and for a general ex- 
amination of the many problems which needed to be discussed, notably in the 
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direction of copyright, translation and the exchange of catalogues and other 
documentation. 

During the course of the present year, the Committee will work at as- 
sisting in the formation of a national committee in each country prior to their 
federation within an international body. At the same time, the statutes of 
tle Association and the conditions of membership are in the process of 
draughting; plans are also being made for the exchange of catalogues and 
Zocumentation, and for the holding of the second Congress next summer in 
Paris. 

(Nore: Further inforrnation on the past and future Congress can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary General: Mrs. Gille Delafon, 140 Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré, Paris. Texts of sore of the communications made during the Con- 
gress will be found in Arts c®-August and September, 1948.) 
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SCULPTURE 


A Freshman Paper at Ohio State 


A type of ‘sculpturing called Gothic architecture was originated in Greece. From 
there it was continued into the North and West of Europe by building churches. 

Then the real sculpturing began when a small falas of thin drapery was draped 
to a clinging figure which was a ready means of getting to one decorative color. Later 
they changed their way of draping and began carving human figures of stone. 

Sculpturing faded for several years and then in the thirteenth century it became 
a necessity for people of that field. Sculpturing in modern times is not a lucrative 
profession. There was no hardship for medieval man for he was in constant demand. 
Bourdelle constructed a great memorial in Alsace and Eric Gill also has a memorial 
at Leeds. 

Sculptors think today that no piece of wood, stone, marble or any material on 
that order may not leave his hand unfinished. The people of today have a great 
imagination and originality for work of that nature. A sculptor doesn’t look at a 
piece of material as a mass but as his finished product or what he hopes it to be. 

Some of the materials that the sculptors work on are grey-yellow sandstone which 
is used chiefly by the English, granit and basatt, bronze, black stones from Belgian 
marble, and wood. Bronze naturally is the chief medium. 

The famous sculptor of all times is Rodin; the French master, who is responsible 
for the art of sculpturing. Alfred Stevens from Great Britian revised this art from 
his successful work at the Tate Gallery. In America around 1910 no one new master 
was born but a quantity. Fry, Niehaus, Beach, Longman and Konti were just a few 
who represented the United States’ version of thig modern art. 

Sculpturing is a very promising field to be in if you are truly interested in this 
type of work. a 
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CORPUS PHOTOGRAPHICUM 
OF DRAWINGS 


Sir: 


A fellow art-historian confessed to me 
the other day that his work was seriously 
hampered by the inaccessibility of part of 
the drawings of his specialized field, 
whilst he found it very difficult to obtain 
photographs. So he asked me if I could 
think of any source he had not tapped 
yet. And there I was, having the whole 
material he wanted, and having found it 
as difficult to know about his work as he 
did to learn about mine. 

Certainly, some of the foremost mu- 
seums in Europe and the States have, 
from 1937 onward, been regular sub- 
scribers to my editions of drawings, al- 
though by no means all the representa- 
tive institutions where you would look 
for them; but only in a few instances 
have these photographs been made ac- 
cessible to a wider range of students. I 
have, of course, at one time or other, 
informed most of the prospective insti- 
tutions of my scheme of publishing sys- 
tematically and in regular installments, 
the collections of drawings, public and 
private, but owing to the War, many 
would-be subscribers have not subscribed 
yet, and others, where the study of draw- 
ings has not come into its full right, 
have adopted a policy of wait-and-see. 
However, the number of drawings I 
publish—about twelve hundred every 
year at present, with the intention of 
gradually reaching the pre-war aim of 
twenty-four hundred—is accumulating 
fast, and some institutions which may 
easily manage to subscribe year by year, 
may find it difficult later on to make 
funds available for the whole material 
published up-to-date, while I may find it 
increasingly difficult to provide back 
numbers within a short time. 


the editor 
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There is also the specialized scholar 
who thinks he already has made a sur- 
very of the whole material in his field. 
Well, the work of no artist has been 
more exhaustively published than that of 
Diirer, yet only a few months ago, in a 
public collection, I photographed for the 
first time a Diirer drawing completely 
unknown in the literature, which is being 
published by Dr. Edmund Schilling as a 
study for the Heller-Altar. It is not al- 
ways easy to get to know about all the 
existing material in a collection, even if 
all the desired information is readily 
given. I was hunting up and down a 
museum through various storerooms and 
wings for a quattrocento drawing, the 
existence of which was known to me. 
And when at last it had been pronounced 
untraceable, I found it in an inconspicu- 
ous place—on the wall. A surprising 
number of early Renaissance drawings 
have come to light through my work. 
And with other Renaissance artists com- 
paratively well published there are many 
left out, not to forget the unreproduced 
versos of reproduced rectos. Of large- 
size and important drawings inscriptions 
are sometimes singled out, and several 
details taken where they present a spe- 
cial interest. With drawings of the more 
important artists it is essential to make 
photographs available of all, to save the 
individual scholar the task of writing to 
all the collections each time, or of travel- 
ling long distances, in order to find out 
at last that the drawing he was after had 
nothing to do with his artist; to enable 
him to make a program beforehand and 
to sift the essential from the unessential; 
and in many instances, to give the only 
documentary evidence of the existence of 
a drawing, which in our troubled age 
has become a cultural responsibility. 

This scheme is the first and only one 
with an aim at systematic sifting and 
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ultimate completeness. Far from trying 
to lead to sensational discoveries, or to 
concentrate exclusively on the greatest 
artists, as the commercial photographers 
do, its purpose is to make equally known 
the neglected and forgotten periods and 
artists. This applies likewise to collec- 
tions, and the lesser known ones alter- 
nate with the important ones in my edi- 
tions. Photographs have been thus taken 
in the Museum of Besancon and other 
small museums on various occasions be- 
fore the war. I travelled in France for 
three months last year and again this 
year. I am at present on a three months’ 
trip for this scheme in Italy, where I am 
continuing my pre-war editions. The 
photographs form only part of the 
scheme. The other part consists in com- 
piling all the particulars required for re- 
search, for which my wife collaborates 
with me on my travels, such as: reference 
number of collection, attribution, subject, 
medium and color of background, and 
measurements of each drawing. In addi- 
tion, in the catalogues and at the back 
of the photographic prints, drawings 
bear our own serial numbers. These edi- 
tions with their corresponding catalogue 
pages are known as Corpus Photograph- 
icum. The reason why they are not 
widely enough known lies in the very 
conditions of the undertaking. As I have 
no financial backing from any institution, 
the scheme ought to be self-supporting 
on the subscriptions, but alas is not; 
the subscriptions up to now covering 
only part of the expenses. So, with the 
funds at my disposal, having the choice 
between going ahead with the scheme at 
a loss—or publicity for the scheme, I 
chose the former hoping that in the end 
work will win. All the more grateful am 
I for this opportunity to give you some 
particulars about the Corpus Photogra- 
phicum, and so to bridge a lamentable 
lack of contact. 

There are now about sixty-five hun- 
dred photographs catalogued and avail- 
able for dispatch, while several thou- 
sand more negatives await cataloguing. 
The larger part consists of Italian draw- 


ings from the 15th to the 18th centuries, 
mainly from the Uffizi, the British Mu- 
seum, the Brera and the Museum of 
Rennes. Next in number come the 
French, of which for example, all the 
more interesting examples of the British 
Museum have been photographed. Draw- 
ings of the Dutch and Flemish, the Ger- 
man, Swiss, English and Spanish schools 
are being increasingly included, up to 
the present time. The prints under the 
annual subscription scheme are reckoned 
at 1s. lid. each, in half-plate (a little 
under 13 x 18 cm.). They are sent in 
about five installments each payable on 
delivery, and add up to £115, at the pres- 
ent rate of twelve hundred a year, 
including the corresponding catalogue 
pages. These cannot be sent separately, 
mor can individual prints be furnished 
until the scheme can rely on sufficient 
co-operation to re-imburse cost. I wel- 
come, however, any suggestions of part- 
subscriptions to: schools, periods or 
artists, or subjects (e.g. mythological, 
genre portraits, etc. or architectural and 
ornamental drawings) at slightly ad- 
vanced rates, covering not less than about 
three hundred prints. 

You are furnished with an accurate re- 
search material and the highest quality 
of photographs, which are unframed and 
taken wherever possible in natural light, 
giving the finest tone values and grada- 
tions on exclusively panchromatic mate- 
rials, and are printed so as to show the 
make and tone of the paper. This re- 
search material has, therefore, been of 
great help in the preparing of the cata- 
logues of important collections. I hope 
that it will more and more advance the 
study of drawings, open this somewhat 
neglected field to general research, and 
serve educational purposes in schools 
and colleges, as drawing is the root of 
all pictorial and sculptural art. 

Letters concerning subscriptions to the 
Corpus Photographicum should be di- 
rected to: 

Dr. WALTER GERNSHEIM, 
22, Palace Gardens Terrace, 
London, W. 8, England 
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ON LONGMAN ARTICLE 
Sir: 

It is interesting to find so much com- 
mon ground in Lester Longman’s article 
in the Autumn CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL 
and in Lincoln Kirstein’s article in 
Harper's for October. Though both are 
anxious to reduce emphasis on the “‘in- 
spiration” and the accidental, they are 
not exclusive about it, and that is good. 
The points they both make might be 
further emphasized by laying stress on 
the ideas of vocation and practice. There 
is a general belief that an artist does 
what he does because it is “nice” or en- 
joyable; it is forgotten that if he is really 
an artist he does what he does because 
he must, because he has a call to do it. 
It is often remarked, of course (and not 
only by writers on matters of religion) 
that the sense of vocation is largely lack- 
ing from modern life. Likewise, in the 
sense that a medical practice is both an 
activity-livelihood and a perpetual prac- 
tice for the next stage, so the vocation of 
artist is one that has to be practiced. 

It could also be emphasized that the 
schools can teach any dope who (without 
real vocation) wants to learn the ropes, 
just how to make neat accurate represen- 
tations. It remains for a Degas or an 
Eakins or a Rubens to fructify the labori- 


ous part of such neat accurate represen- 
tations into the ample form of a major 
work of art. 
Winstow Ames, Director 
Springfield Art Museum 
Springfield, Mo. 


ACIS COMMITTEE ON VISUAL ARTS 
Sir: 

You may wish to note in the News 
Section of the CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL 
that the American Council of Learned 
Societies has appointed an Exploratory 
Committee on the Visual Arts. The Com- 
mittee is composed of the following: 
JOHN ALForD, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence; ALFRED H. Barr, 
Jr., Museum of Modern Art, New York; 
W. G. ConsTaBLeE, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; SUMNER Crossy, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven; THoMAs MuNRO, The 
Cleveland Museum of Art; LAURENCE 
SCHMECKEBIER, The Cleveland School of 
Art; JAMES SHIPLEY, University of Iili- 
nois, Urbana. 

The Committee will hold its first meet- 
ing 15 January 1949. 

D. H. DAUGHERTY 
American Council of 
Learned Societies 
Washington, D.C. 
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By Helen Foss, News Editor 


PAUL SACH’S BIRTHDAY 


Paul Sach’s seventieth birthday was 
celebrated at a special party at the Fogg 
Museum of Art of Harvard University 
on November 27, 1948. As a tribute to 
this distinguished connoisseur and col- 
lector of drawings, Miss Agnes Mongan 
organised an exhibition of seventy draw- 
ings ranging from the fifteenth through 
the nineteenth centuries. The festivities 
opened with talks by Francis Henry 
Taylor, Lessing Rosenwald, Jean Seznec 
and Kirk Askew. It was a gay reunion 
for the large audience of former stu- 
dents which included many museum di- 
rectors, teachers, scholars and critics. 
Contrary to most exhibition openings 
and in spite of the gathering of celebri- 
ties from the art world, the limelight 
shone upon the exhibition itself. This 
consisted of one of the most brilliant 
collections of drawings ever to be shown 
in an American museum. The event will 
be commemorated by a fully illustrated 
catalogue which is to be published soon. 


NEWS FROM WHITNEY 


The Trustees of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York, have an- 
nounced the following staff appoint- 
ments: 

Hermon More has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Museum to succeed the late 
Juliana Force. Mr. More has been Cura- 
tor of the Museum since it was founded 
in 1930. Trained as an artist at the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Art Stu- 
dents League of New York, his experi- 
ence as a painter has given him a sympa- 
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thetic understanding of contemporary art 
and artists. Before coming to the Whit- 
ney Museum he was Director of the 
Davenport Municipal Art Gallery, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. He has organized most of 
the Whitney Museum's exhibitions of 
contemporary art, including the two large 
annual exhibitions of paintings, sculp- 
ture, watercolors and drawings. 

Lloyd Goodrich has been appointed 
Associate Director. Mr. Goodrich has 
been connected with the Museum since 
its founding, in recent years as Associate 
Curator. Also trained as a painter, at the 
Art Students League and the National 
Academy of Design, he later became As- 
sociate Editor of The Arts. He has writ- 
ten several books on American artists, 
including Winslow Homer and Thomas 
Eakins. He has organized most of the 
Museum's historical and retrospective ex- 
hibitions, and is also Director of the 
American Art Research Council, founded 
by the Museum. 

Mr. More's and Mr. Goodrich’s long 
connection with the Museum will enable 
them to continue the policies established 
by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, foun- 
der and sponsor of the Museum, and by 
Mrs. Force. 

Miss Margaret McKellar has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the Mu- 
seum. As Staff Assistant, she has been 
in charge of assembling exhibitions, and 
of publicity and printing. 

Miss Rosalind Irvine has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Curator. Formerly on 
the staff of the Fogg Art Museum and 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, she 
had been since 1942 Secretary of the 
American Art Research Council, and has 
carried on research for historical and 
retrospective exhibitions at the Whitney 
Museum. 

The Museum's exhibition program for 
the season 1948-1949 is as follows: The 
Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Paintings will open to the pub- 
lic November 13 and continue through 
January 2. An exhibition of the early 
nineteenth-century romantic painter 
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Thomas Cole, organized by the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., will 
be on view January 8-30. The second in 
the series of retrospective exhibitions of 
living artists, inaugurated last season, 
will be devoted to.Max Weber, from 
February 5 through March 27. The An- 
nual Exhibition of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Sculpture, Watercolors and Draw- 
ings will open on April 2 and continue 
through May 8. The Museum's perma- 
nent collection will be on view May 12 
through May 29. 

The exhibition program for the sea- 
son of 1949-1950 will open with a Me- 
morial Exhibition in honor of Mrs. 
Juliana Force. This will be followed by 
an exhibition of the Pioneer American 
modernist Alfred H. Maurer, organized 
by the Walker Art Center, Minneapolis; 
the Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Paintings: a Retrospective Ex- 
hibition of the work of Edward Hop- 
per; and the Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Sculpture, Water- 
colors and Drawings. 


WALTERS ART GALLERY 
EXHIBITIONS 


The Walters Art Gallery is organizing 
an extensive exhibition of western Euro- 
pean illuminated manuscripts ranging 
from the 8th through the 16th century. 
This will be installed in the exhibition 
galleries of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, the formal opening on January 27, 
1949, coinciding with the annual meet- 
ing of the College Art Association, to be 
held in Baltimore January 27, 28, 29, 
1949. 

This will be the first comprehensive at- 
tempt ever made to present the finest 
possessions of the country in this field. 
Over 200 items selected from collections 
both public and private throughout the 
country will represent the most impor- 
tant achievements of American collecting 
during the past 200 years and more. Im- 
portant loans are being made by the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, the New York 
Public Library, the Library of Congress, 
the Philadelphia Free Library, the Boston 
Public Library, the Universities of Har- 


vard, Yale, Princeton, and the National 
Gallery of Art, as well as other museums 
and numerous private collectors. Visitors 
will have an opportunity to see not only 
the most renowned manuscripts owned in 
America, but many important ones that 
are virtually unknown. 

The opening on January 27th is ex- 
pected to attract a distinguished gather- 
ing of art historians, bibliophiles, collec- 
tors, and personalities of the museum 
and literary world. 

The Walters Art Gallery is exhibiting 
for the first time its collection of Gavar- 
ni watercolours and engravings in its en- 
tirety. This is the largest public collec- 
tion of these two phases of the artist's 
work. The collection was made by Wil- 
liam T. Walters whom Edmond de 
Goncourt described as ‘“‘passioné de 
Gavarni.” He was aided by his friend 
George A Lucas and the three fine water- 
colours and drawings in the Lucas col- 
lection will be exhibited as well. Mr. 
Walters began collecting Gavarni water- 
colours and drawings after a visit to the 
artist in 1862. The collection was formed 
over a period of years and the last pur- 
chases were made at the famous Hetzel 
sale in 1884. The exhibition opens Jan- 
uary 22 and closes on March 6. The Na- 
tional Gallery is lending seven water- 
colours and drawings from the Rosenwald 
Collection. The exhibition is being held 
as part of the celebration in honor of 
Professor Paul J. Sach’s seventieth birth- 
day. 


HAMMOND-HARWOOD HOUSE 
REOPENED 


The Hammond-Harwood House in 
Annapolis, Md., is one of the outstand- 
ing examples of Colonial American archi- 
tecture of the second half of the eight- 
eenth century in America. It has been 
closed for some months for redecoration 
and refurnishing. The house is now re- 
opened to the public. A considerable 
amount of contemporary furniture has 
been recently acquired and a new set 
of curtains for the entire house has been 
copied from old documents by Franco 
Scalamandre and designed by Mrs. 
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Lounsberry. The house today gives very 
much the impression of what it must 
have looked like when first built in 1770. 
The hours are 10 A.M.-4 P.M. (1-4 on 
Sundays) in winter and 10 A.M.-5 P.M. 
in summer (1-5 on Sundays). 


LASANSKY PRINT GROUP 


The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, 
and the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center have announced that the two 
institutions will simultaneously open an 
exhibition in duplicate—A NEW DI- 
RECTION in PRINTMAKING: the 
work of Mauricio Lasansky and his stu- 
dents—on Sunday, January 30. Previews 
will take place in Colorado Springs on 
January 27 and in Minneapolis on Janu- 
ary 28. 

Lasansky has been a printmaker for 
the past fifteen years. Working and 
teaching in his native Argentina, he was 
“discovered” in 1942 by Francis Henry 
Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, who 
immediately recommended Lasansky for 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. After study- 
ing the prints of the old Masters at the 
Metropolitan and then working for eight 
months with Stanley William Hayter in 
Atelier 17, Lasansky joined the staff of 
the State University of Iowa. Now Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Art, he has 
been teaching printmaking there for the 
past three years. 

Many of Lasansky’s students are now 
working independently and are teaching 
in various colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. Consis- 
tently for the past several years, over 
fifty percent of al! prizes in significant 
juried print exhibitions in the United 
States have been awarded to Lasansky 
and his present or former students. 

Each exhibition consists of more than 
sixty prints and original copper plates— 
augmented by explanatory panels—of the 
work of Lasansky and his students. Most 
of the items in the exhibition are mod- 
erately priced and are for sale. 

This show clearly reveals Lasansky's 
stature both as a printmaker and as a 
teacher. He has the remarkable faculty 


of stimulating each student to draw upon 
his experiences and give a truly indi- 
vidual expression to this world of ex- 
perience through the medium of prints. 
Here is an entirely fresh and inventive 
approach to the use of the copper plate 
as a medium of expression. The plates 
themselves are, without question, im- 
portant works of art. 

In connection with the exhibition, a 
32-page illustrated monograph is being 
published. 

The Walker Art Center has been 
working for the past two years assem- 
bling material for the exhibition and 
monograph. After the close of the ex- 
hibitions in Colorado Springs and Min- 
neapolis, they will be shown in over 
thirty museums and colleges through- 
out the United States during the next 
two years. 


MIDWESTERN COLLEGE ART 
CONFERENCE MEETS IN 
IOWA CITY 


The annual meeting of the Midwest- 
ern College Art Conference, held at the 
University of Iowa in Iowa City on 
November 19 and 20, was attended by 
157 members representing 73 colleges, 
universities and art schools. 

The conference opened Friday morn- 
ing with a discussion on “Curricula and 
Administration” with Henry R. Hope, 
Chairman (Indiana), H. Harvard Arna- 
son (Minnesota), Thomas M. Folds 
(Northwestern), and Edith A. Sternfeid 
(Grinnell) as members of the panel. 
Each member was given an opportunity 
to state his position, and the chairman 
called on others from the floor so that 
all types of institutions were represented 
in the discussion. 

Lunch was served at the Colony Inn 
in Amana, Iowa, twenty-five miles west 
of Iowa City. 

P. R. MacIntosh, Chairman (Bradley), 
Douglas Hanson (Missouri), Karl Mat- 
tern (Drake), Donald Mattison (John 
Herron), Kyle Morris (Minnesota) and 
Charles Okerbloom (Tulsa) participated 
in the afternoon panel, “Methods of 
Studio Teaching.” This discussion con- 
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sidered necessary techniques and motiva- 
tions to student achievement. 

Alternate programs were offered dur- 
ing the latter part of the afternoon. The 
Art History Session, with Lester D. 
Longman, Chairman (Iowa), presented 
William S. Heckscher (Iowa) speaking 
on “The Spinario, an Instance of the 
Medieval Appreciation of the Classical 
Nude,” and Justus Bier (U. of Louis- 
ville) speaking on “Tilman Riemen- 
schneider.” Lectures on Painting Tech- 
niques and Materials, with Harry Wood, 
Chairman (Bradley), presented James S. 
Long, Chemical Director, Devoe and 
Raynolds Co., Louisville, Ky., talking 
on “Painting Materials and Pigments,” 
Carleton W. Briggs (Illinois) on “Uses 
of Synthetic Resins in Painting,” and 
Byron Burford (Iowa) on “The Use of 
Duco in Paintings as an Alternative to 
Oil.” 

Tea was served in the Iowa Union 
Lounge, sponsored by the Fine Arts 
Committee of the Student Union Board. 
Dinner was served at the Mayflower Inn. 

Harvey H. Davis, Executive Dean, Di- 
vision of Research and Training, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, welcomed delegates at 
the opening of the evening session. The 
third panel, composed of Allan Weller, 
Chairman (Illinois), David Durst (Ar- 
kansas), Norman R. Eppink (Kansas 
State Teachers College), Mary Holmes 
(Ohio State), Paul M. Laporte (Olivet) 
and Sibyl Moholy-Nagy (Bradley) con- 
sidered problems related to “‘Contem- 
porary American Art.” This exciting, 
though indecisive discussion brought out 
the importance of painting in our pres- 
sent culture in spite of production be- 
yond demand. 

Saturday morning was devoted to half- 
hour visits to studios, workshops, slide 
and photographic collections, art library, 
etc., with explanations of exhibits and 
teaching methods by members of the 
Iowa faculty. 

The fifth session, Saturday afternoon, 
opened with the panel discussion ‘‘Pro- 
fessional and Vocational Opportunities,” 
with Howard Church, Chairman (Michi- 


gan State College), Frank Boggs (Be- 
loit), Hubert Ropp (Art Institute of 
Chicago), James Shipley (Illinois), Mi- 
ron Sokole (Kansas City Art Institute) 
and Ulfert Wilke (U. of Louisville) 
participating. Although this discussion 
centered around training for a job in the 
commercial field, it was noted that when 
art is reduced to a basis of utility, there 
is little or no regard for the intention of 
the artist, and that out of this kind of 
patronage, the direction of art could be 
changed. 

Following this panel, Karl S. Bolan- 
der, Director, Scholastic Art Awards, 
spoke on “Changing Patterns in High 
School Art Education.” 

At the business meeting, which con- 
cluded the afternoon's activities, officers 
elected for the following year were: 
President, P. R. MacIntosh, Bradley Uni- 
versity; Vice-President, Harvard Arna- 
son, University of Minnesota; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Margaret Kerfoot, Hamline 
University. The Constitution was ratified 
with minor amendments. A discussion 
followed on the function of the Program 
Committee, and it was agreed (by vote) 
that the committee would make recom- 
mendations for the program which 
would be followed in so far as prac- 
ticable by the president and officers, but 
that final responsibility for the program 
would remain in the hands of the presi- 
dent. Members of the Program Commit- 
tee for next year are Kyle R. Morris, 
University of Minnesota, Chairman, 
James Shipley, University of Illinois, 
and Thomas M. Folds, Northwestern 
University. The Conference approved the 
following resolution—‘It is the consen- 
sus of this body that teachers of art with 
the rank of instructor or above should 
be productive as artists or scholars, and 
in order that this may be possible, the 
teaching load should be limited to not 
more than nine clock hours per week 
for lecture classes or eighteen clock hours 
per week for studio classes. This is al- 
ready the practice in a number of pro- 
gressive institutions.” The kind invita- 
tion of the University of Minnesota, 
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Hamline University and MacAlister Col- 
lege to meet next year in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul was accepted. During a continu- 
ation of the business meeting after the 
banquet, two proposals made by Harry 
Wood (Bradley) were discussed. The 
first, a model circuit among member art 
departments, was accepted upon the con- 
dition that Professor Wood assume the 
responsibility for the organization of the 
model circuit. The second proposal was 
to organize an all-student traveling ex- 
hibition with member institutions repre- 
sented. After much discussion, the pro- 
nosal was voted down. It was then re- 
ferred to David Durst (U. of Arkansas) 
for investigation of costs that would be 
incurred in such a project and to deter- 
mine whether or not a limited exhibition 
would be possible among interested 
colleges. 

Informal dinner at the Jefferson Hotel 
and presidential address, “Contemporary 
Art in Historical Perspective,” by Pro- 
fessor Longman (see COLLEGE ART 
JouRNAL, VIII, 1, p. 3) terminated 
the Conference. Detailed report of this 
meeting, compiled by Edward Rannells 
(Kentucky) and Vernon Bobbitt, Secre- 
tary (Albion), will be mailed to mem- 


bers. 


OHIO VALLEY ART 
CONFERENCE 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Art Conference was held at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, on Oc- 
tober 15, 1948, with Edward Capps, Jr., 
presiding. 

At the opening session, Erwin Frey 
(Ohio State) spoke on “The Artist and 
the Creative Process” and Edward W. 
Rannells (University of Kentucky) spoke 
on “Art Programs in the Colleges of the 
Ohio Valley.” The panel, composed of 
Robert N. Coffin (The Art Academy of 
Cincinnati), Milton Horn (Olivet Col- 
lege), Joseph S. Jablonski (Marshall 
College), Lawrence C. Mitchell (Ohio 
University), C. H. Johnson (Wilber- 
force University) and J. H. Brennen 
(Alfred University) discussed “The Bal- 





anced Art Program at the College Lev- 
el.” A short business meeting, with the 
appointment of new committees, con- 
cluded the afternoon session. 

Following dinner at the Oberlin Inn, 
Clarence Ward (Oberlin College) wel- 
comed members and guests. At the final 
session, Charles P. Parkhurst (Prince- 
ton University) spoke on “An Experi- 
ment in Art Teaching at Princeton,” and 
Professor Rannells spoke on “Art in the 
Humanities.” 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
PURCHASE SHOW 


Illinois Wesleyan University’s Third 
Annual Purchase Show of oil paintings, 
selected from New York galleries by 
Prof. Rupert Kilgore, Director of the 
Art Department, was exhibited in the 
Memorial Center during October. Max 
Weber, George Grosz, Andrew Wyeth, 
Rufino Tamayo, Joan Miro, Marc Cha- 
gall, Max Ernst, Yves Tanguy, Abraham 
Rattner and James Lechay were among 
the 38 contemporary artists included 
this year. 


SURVEY OF PROFESSIONAL ART 
SCHOOLS 


Cooper Union Art School with the 
assistance of Dr. Royal B. Farnum and 
Miss Elizabeth McCausland is under- 
taking a preliminary survey of the pro- 
fessional art field. This survey does not 
profess to be a comprehensive study of 
the whole field. It is primarily trying to 
make a start in recording some of the 
complex factors involved in professional 
art and education related to it. 

In the field of higher education, pro- 
fessional art schools (with the excep- 
tion of architectural education) seems to 
be less organized with less research ma- 
terial available than in other phases of 
education, such as liberal arts, engineer- 
ing, business education, teacher training, 
law and medicine and even in the rela- 
tively new junior college movement. 
Music education has become more de- 
finable within very recent years. 

Whether any of this material will be 
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published or not is uncertain at the 
present time. 


YALE DISPLAYS HOUSE 
MODELS 


“The Modern House Comes Alive,” 
circulated by the Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
of New York, was shown at the Yale 
Art Gallery in November. Through the 
use of models, plans and photographs, 
the exhibit demonstrated the necessity of 
collaboration between architects, light- 
ing experts, furniture designers, painters, 
sculptors and ceramists in planning and 
building the modern home. 


MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPT 
EXHIBIT FOR LOAN 


A series of 76 photographs of medie- 
val manuscripts, taken from originals in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library and sur- 
veying the field of medieval illumina- 
tion from Carolingian to late Gothic 
times, are available for loan to univer- 
sities or educational institutions without 
charge except for the cost of transporta- 
tion. These photographs, 11” x 14”, 
mounted, place an emphasis on detail 
for study purposes. Write to Winston 
Weisman, Art Dept., Indiana Univer- 
sity for further information. 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET IN BALTIMORE 


Frederick B. Deknatel, President, has 
announced that the thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the College Art Association 
of America will be held in Baltimore, 
Maryland, on January 27, 28 and 29, 
1949. 

Sessions with papers will be devoted to 
Ancient-Medieval, Renaissance-Baroque, 
Oriental and Modern Art. A_ special 
feature will be symposia on January 27 
and 28 on “The Federal Government 
and Art” and “The Museum as an Edu- 
cational Institution.” Meetings will be 
held at the Johns Hopkins University 
and the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Headquarters will be the Hotel Lord 
Baltimore. Arrangements are being made 
to have special luncheons for members 
on Thursday and Friday, January 27 and 


28, and the annual banquet will be held 
on Friday evening, the 28th, at the hotel. 
Details of the program including names 
of speakers will be sent to members 
early in January together with applica- 
tion blanks for hotel reservations. 

On Thursday evening, there will be a 
reception at the Walters Art Gallery at 
the opening of the largest exhibition of 
Medieval Illuminated Manuscripts ever 
held in America. This exhibition has 
been planned especially to coincide with 
the Annual Meeting. 


YALE FINALISTS IN MURAL 
COMPETITION 


Eugene F. Savage, Sante Graziani and 
Rodolph F. Zallinger of the Yale staff 
and Thomas W. Wells, Seattle, and Saul 
Levine, Brooklyn, graduates of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts are among the final- 
ists in the mural competition for the 
Washington State Capitol Building in 
Olympia. A committee of Washington 
businessmen, state officials and archi- 
tects will meet soon to select five win- 
ning entries. 


ARTS CONFERENCE AT 
MACMURRAY COLLEGE 


MacMurray College, Jacksonville, IIL, 
held an Arts Conference on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, November 4, 5 and 
6, in which concerts, lectures and semi- 
nars in the fields of Art, Drama and 
Music were presented. 

Featured at the conference were Serge 
Chermayeff, President of the Institute of 
Design in Chicago, who spoke on “Art 
and Liberal Education,” Robert Edmond 
Jones, stage designer, who spoke on 
“The Theater of the Future,” Rafael de 
Silva, South America pianist, who gave 
concerts and held clinics for students, 
and James Guy, head of the art depart- 
ment at MacMurray, whose recent paint- 
ings were exhibited during the confer- 
ence. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AVAILABLE 


Foto Marburg, an institute of the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, possesses an archive 
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of about 250,000 photographic negatives 
covering the entire history of art. 
Through Herbert E. Budek Company of 
Dickinson, North Dakota, the only rep- 
resentative of Foto Marburg in this 
country, 8” x 10” prints of these nega- 
tives may be obtained for 50 cents each, 
and 10” x 12” prints for $1.00 each. 
Mr. Budek is preparing a list of photo- 
graphs of illuminated manuscripts for 
distribution, the first part of which will 
be ready soon. Other lists, including one 
on French Romanesque and Gothic 
churches, will be published later. 

Professor Richard Hamann, author of 
Die Geschichte der Kunst, is director of 
Foto Marburg. 


WILKE PAINTINGS ON TOUR 


An exhibition of nineteen paintings 
by Ulfert Wilke, Assistant Professor of 
Art, University of Louisville, are tour- 
ing museums in Memphis, Colorado 
Springs, Lincoln, Nebraska, and on the 
West Coast. This group was shown in 
the Allen R. Hite Art Institute, Louis- 
ville, Ky., in November. 


NOTES FROM UNESCO LIBRARY 
BULLETIN 


Unesco has received a bibliographic 
list of German periodicals now being 
published, including art, music, drama, 
history, folk-lore and handicrafts. Copies 
of this list, prepared by the State and 
university library at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
can be obtained from The International 
Clearing-house for Publications, Unesco 
House, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16°, 
France. A similar list, compiled by a 
German bookseller in Berlin, is also 
available from the Clearing-house. 

Hungarian Archaeological Institute of 
the University of Budapest, Museum- 
kérut-tca 6-8, Budapest, has the fol- 
lowing desiderata: American Journal of 
Archaeology, 1885-1903, 1911-1918, 
1923, 1927, 1935, 1937-47, and supple- 
ments 1-4 and 13; Hesperia, Journal of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1927-42; The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, nos. 1, 4, 6, 9, 11, 12, 17- 
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20, 22, 24-26, 28-33, 35 and 36; Robert- 
son's Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Architecture; Seek's Notitia dignitatum; 
Homo's De Claudio gothico imperatore 
romanorum; and Pape-Benseler’s Latein- 
iche Eigennamen. 

Biblioteca Governativa e Libreria Ci- 
vica, via Ugolani Dati 2, Cremona, Italy, 
offers its own publications on the art 
and history of Cremona to develop ex- 
changes with libraries in this country. 
It is also willing to purchase Italian 
publications as exchange against an 
equivalent value of material from coun- 
tries abroad and can also send for ex- 
change purposes its surplus holdings. 


LA CRITICA D’ARTE 


La Critica d’ Arte is resuming publi- 
cation in a new series under the editor- 
ship of Carolo L. Ragghianti. During 
the first year, the review will be issued 
bimonthly, like the series published be- 
fore the war. Later, the editor hopes to 
publish the review monthly. Each num- 
ber will contain 48 pages of text with 
24 plates and a supplement of 16 illus- 
trated pages of art news. 

The review will contain critical studies 
on medieval, modern and contemporary 
art. Articles will be printed in the 
languages in which they are written, 
with summaries in Italian added. Yearly 
subscription rate is $12, and should be 
submitted to Libreria Commissionaria, 
G. C. Sansoni, Publisher, Florence, Italy. 


LOS ANGELES ART TOURS 
WEST 


Twenty-eight works of art selected 
from the 1948 Annual Exhibition of 
Artists of Los Angeles and Vicinity, held 
at the Los Angeles County Museum last 
June, are now touring throughout 
Western Museums. 


HILER SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
RECEIVES CHARTER 


Hilaire Hiler, Dean of the Hiler 
School of Design, Santa Fe, N.M., 
writes: “We are keeping our accrediting 
with Golden State University but now 
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have our own charter. The school will 
remain very small and the number of 
pupils strictly limited. We teach meth- 
odology rather than subject matter and 
stress research techniques and the struc- 
turalization and relating of notes in 
cardfile form with the horizontal formu- 
lation of levels of abstraction added to 
the vertical one of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. We also use ‘Scientific 
Method’ largely in the form of General 
Semantics in, the teaching of creative 
expression. . . . We hope to make a 
graduate school of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment and in fact it seems to be going in 
that direction automatically... .” 


FLORIDA GULF COAST 
ART CENTER 


The Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, 
Inc., the new corporate name that em- 
braces the activities of both the Clear- 
water (Florida) Art Museum and the 
Museum School, expects to occupy the 
first building of the new Art Center 
early in 1949. In the meantime, the Mu- 
seum and its school are continuing their 
regular activities in their old location. 


CENTENNIAL MINNESOTA 


Conditions for “Centennial Minne- 
sota,” to be held during June 1949, have 
been announced by The Dayton Com- 
pany, sponsors of the exhibition. Artists 
working in Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Upper Michigan and all artists born in 
Minnesota are eligible to participate in 
this show. The subject of the paintings 
is limited to some present-day aspect of 
Minnesota life or something characteris- 
tic of Minnesota. Abstractions are not 
acceptable. 

H. W. Janson, Phillip Adams, and 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt will jury the show 
and award a total of $10,000 in com- 
mission and purchase awards. Entries 
are due between April 1 and 15, 1949. 
For additional information and entry 
cards, write to “Centennial Minnesota,” 
The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 2, 
Minnesota. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
BIENNIAL 


The American Museum of Photog- 
raphy’s third biennial exhibition of color 
photography and color reproduction is 
showing at the Cooper Union Museum 
through January 29. Outstanding ex- 
amples of color photography in all fields, 
including fashions, industry, retailing, 
and magazine publication, are accom- 
panied by illustrated and dramatized ex- 
planations of technical methods of color 
reproduction. 

This exhibition had its initial showing 
during December in the American Mu- 
seum of Photography’s galleries at Phila- 
delphia, and later it will travel to other 
museums throughout the country. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITS WORK OF 
TWO FABRIC DESIGNERS 


Twenty-three modern textiles designed 
by Dorothy Liebes and twenty-four pic- 
torial panels in appliqué made from 
scrap fabric by Veronika Malata and 
Gustel Rivoir of Germany will be shown 
through February 21, 1949, in the Dec- 
orative Arts Department of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


DUKE EXPANDS ART 
FACILITIES 


Increased student interest in the fine 
arts at Duke University has made expan- 
sion necessary in the Department of A:t, 
Aesthetics and Music. Dr. Katharine Gil- 
bert, Chairman, reported that studio art 
classes have become so popular this year 
that it was necessary to increase the 
teaching staff as well as to add new 
studio equipment. The art division's slide 
and photograph collections have also 
been enlarged, and a special classroom 
and laboratory for studying architecture 
has been built. 


MILLS EXHIBITIONS 


Photographs and models representing 
the architecture of the Chicagoan George 
Fred Keck, circulated by the Taylor Mu- 
seum, prints of old European and 
American cities from the 15th to the 
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18th century, from the collection of 
Moore S. Achenbach in San Francisco, 
and the Life magazine's “Atomic Energy” 
are showing in the Mills College Art 
Gallery through February 6. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
GALLERY COMMENDED 


Walker Art Center Notes and Com- 
ment, December 1948, commends the 
University of Minnesota Gallery for pro- 
viding a satisfying aesthetic experience 
through their creatively organized exhibi- 
tion “Space in Sculpture,” described as 
“one of the finest exhibitions that the 
Twin Cities have recently had the 
pleasure of seeing.” The fifty pieces in 
the exhibition, much of which was from 
local collections, were arranged chron- 
ologically from prehistoric time to the 
present day. The individual qualities of 
each piece and the compatibility between 
the arts of all periods and cultures— 
oriental and western, primitive and clas- 
sic, medieval and modern—were made 
strikingly clear. 


LYTELL SPEAKS AT YALE 


Bert Lytell, actor and recent president 
of the Actors’ Equity Association, spoke 
at the Second Convocation of the Yale 
University School of Fine Arts on Tues- 
day, November 16, 1948. Mr. Lytell, 
who has been active in developing the 
role of the theater in television, dis- 
cussed the problems and opportunities of 
television for artistic production. 


COOPER UNION DIRECTOR 
ISSUES ANNUAL REPORT 


Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, Director of the 
Cooper Union and its Museum, has just 
issued his Annual Report in which he 
states, “Museums are no longer mere 
safety deposit boxes for rare objects of 
art to be enjoyed largely by persons of 
wealth and leisure. Increasingly, they 
must devote their facilities to their com- 
munities, rendering realistic service to 
industry as well as to designers, students, 
and the lay public.” He adds that in the 
future an attempt to meet public needs 





will receive greater attention at Cooper 
Union than it has in the past. 


LA VIOLETTE SPEAKS AT L. A. 
COUNTY MUSEUM 


Dr. Wesley La Violette, director of 
the Allied Art Center, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Relationships between the 
Arts” at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum on Sunday, December 5, 1948. Dr. 
La Violette pointed out the comparison 
between the fine arts and their relation- 
ships to each other; that an artist skilled 
in one of them can reach perfection in 
another. 


CLEVELAND’S JANUARY 
EXHIBITIONS 


The Cleveland Museum of Art will 
show the works of Georges Braque from 
January 26 through March 13, 1949, and 
original prints and drawings by masters 
of the Berlin Museum paintings from 
January 11 through February 27, 1949. 


CANADAY AND ROSEBERG ON 
VIRGINIA MUSEUM TABLE 
TALKS 


John Canaday, Associate Professor of 
Art History at the University of Virginia, 
presided over the Table Talk at the 
Virginia Museum on Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 8, with the block prints 
of his friend, Charles W. Smith, as his 
subject. Professor Canaday, who has been 
head of the Art Department of Hollins 
and a Marine officer, is also a painter 
and an author of four mystery stories. 

Carl Roseberg, Instructor in sculpture 
and its history at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, led a discussion on 
sculpture, its techniques, and its place in 
modern life on the December 1st Table 
Talk. 


TAU SIGMA DELTA 


Tau Sigma Delta, national collegiate 
honor society in Architecture and Allied 
Arts, has been admitted to membership 
in the Association of College Honor 
Societies. This honorary fraternity elects 
to membership honor students in paint- 
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ing, sculpture, landscape design, interior 
decoration, decorative design, ¢tc., at 
colleges and universities where there is 
a chapter in the School of Architecture. 


HOLLIS LECTURES IN 
CINCINNATI 


Howard C. Hollis, Curator of Oriental 
Art at the Cleveland Museum, gave an 
illustrated lecture on Friday, December 
3, at the Cincinnati Art Museum on the 
Museum’s new Chinese collections. Mr. 
Hollis was Chief of the Arts and Monu- 
ments Division of General MacArthur's 
Headquarters in Tokyo during his recent 
leave from the Cleveland Museum. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE EXHIBITS 
PAINTINGS 


During December, The Art Center of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
exhibited paintings by Karl Knaths and 
Max Weber. Photographs by Edward 
Weston were also shown. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
MINIATURES 


Twenty-four full-color miniature re- 
productions of works of art in the col- 
lection of the Metropolitan Museum 
included in Series I, together with an 
album which provides a brief back- 
ground description of each painting or 
object in the series, are being distributed 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, 385 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Masterpieces reproduced are: The 
Calmady Children by Lawrence, Queen 
Elizabeth from the 16th Century British 
School, The Rospigliosi Cup attributed 
to Cellini, View of Toledo by El Greco, 
Portrait of the Artist by Rembrandt, 
Edward VI by Holbein, By the Seashore 
by Renoir, The Unicorn in Captivity, a 
Franco-Flemish tapestry, Yonker Ramp 
and Sweetheart by Hals, The Thinker by 
Rodin, Mile. Charlotte du Val D’Ognes 
by David, Angel of the Annunciation— 
15th Century French School, Christopher 
Columbus by del Piombo, Virgin and 
Child—School of Gerard David, Pottery 
Tomb Figure from the T’ang Dynasty, 


Don Manual Osorio by Goya, Etruscan 
Terracotta Warrior's Head, Benjamin 
Franklin by Houdon, Woman on Sofa 
by Degas, George Washington by Stuart, 
Fur Traders on Missouri by Bingham, 
Egyptian Glazed Hippopotamus, Greek 
Bronze Horse, and Young Woman with 
a Water Jug by Vermeer. 

This set of miniatures and its album 
costs $1.00, and special quantity dis- 
counts are offered to educational institu- 
tions (10% discount for 25 to 100, 25% 
discount for 100 or more). Five addi- 
tional sets are in preparation. 


ART FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


For the first time in its history, the 
eight-year-old School of Art of the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute con- 
ducted a Christmas Sale. Displayed in 
the exhibition room of the school were 
oil paintings, water colors, drawings, 
etchings, block prints, lithographs, 
ceramics, sculpture and weaving, each 
priced to sell under $50.00. All artists 
of Utica and vicinity, amateur and pro- 
fessional, were invited to participate in 
the two-weeks’ sale, which opened Sun- 
day, December 5. In order that each 
piece selected for inclusion in the 
Christmas Sale might be priced at its 
nearest salable value, a committee of 
selection sorted and evaluated the work 
submitted. Many of the exhibiting 
artists served as attendants during the 
days of the sale. 


LITHOGRAPHS, 1798-1948 


To commemorate the invention of 
lithography a century and a half ago, 
more than 150 lithographs from Europe 
and America are on display at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Mu- 
seum shows one of the four large bull- 
fights that Goya made at Bordeaux in 
1825 as the first major work of art that 
was drawn on stone. Goya's bullfights 
deeply influenced Delacroix’s lithographs 
and through him all the French artists. 
Lithographs by Gericault, Manet, 
Daumier, Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Renoir, Matisse, Gauguin and Cezanne 
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are included. Lithography in the U.S. is 
shown from one of the earliest examples, 
made in 1819, until the present. Mexican 
lithographs are prominent among the 
contemporary American work. 


METROPOLITAN SENDS EXHI- 
BITION TO CANADA 


A classical exhibition valued at more 
than three quarters of a million dollars 
has been sent by The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art to The Art Gailery of 
Toronto. Entitled ““The Classical Idea,” 
the exhibit of more than 71 paintings, 
prints, pieces of sculpture and examples 
of decorative arts trace the influence of 
Greek and Roman art from the 6th 
century B.C. to the 20th century A.D. 
Following the Toronto showing, which 
will last through February, the exhibi- 
tion will be returned to New York 
where plans are being made to display 
it in expanded form at the Metropolitan 
next spring. 


CHRISTMAS IN ART 


“Christmas in Art” was the special 
exhibit for December at the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore. 


METROPOLITAN CREATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF AMERICAN ART 


The establishment of a department of 
American art at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum follows the Museum's plan of 
returning to active participation in the 
field of contemporary American art. An 
informal committee of artists has been 
invited to prepare a memorandum for 
consideration by the board of trustees. 
The findings of this committee, together 
with those of other advisory groups, will 
be the basis for study and consideration 
of an over-all policy during the next few 
months. Robert Beverly Hale, associate 
curator of American art (see personnel) 
will schedule no activities until the Fall 
of 1949. In the meantime, he will meet 
with artists and leaders in the con- 
temporary field, and will survey person- 
ally current activities in American art 
in the various centers of the country. 





GIFT TO CINCINNATI 


The Cincinnati Art Museum in Novem- 
ber received a gift of $150,000 from the 
five children of Cincinnati insurance ex- 
exutive Charles Finn Williams. The fund 
has been used to purchase two collections 
of Near Eastern pottery and Chinese pre- 
Christian bronzes for the museum's new 
Eastern department. 

The Williams’ gift to help found a 
department of Eastern Art is particularly 
unusual since the Williams name long 
has been associated with the collection 
of 18th Century English paintings. 

The total Williams’ gift to the museum 
includes the Gainsborough landscape 
The Cottage Door and the George 
Romney portrait of Elizabeth, Countess- 
Duchess of Sutherland. 

The museum has purchased six Chinese 
bronzes in the form of beakers, bells, food 
containers and pitchers from the 18th 
and 4th Centuries B.C., and more than 
70 pieces of Near Eastern pottery, rang- 
ing from early Guebri to the latter styles 
of Damascus and Kubatchi, near Istanbul, 
and the “obra dorado” or gold work of 
the Hispano-Moresque potters of Val- 
encia. 


PROFESSORS ARE SO 
UNPREDICTABLE 


Reprinted from the Indianapolis Star, 
November 4, 1948 (United Press): 
“Bloomsburg, Pa.—A college art profes- 
sor is leaving his coeds this term for a 
cage of wildcats because he feels much 
safer with the animals. “You know a 
tiger hates you,’ explains George J. Kel- 
ler, art director at Bloomsburg State 
Teachers’ College, ‘but you never know 
about a girl student.’ Keller is the 
owner of a wild animal act and is taking 
a year’s leave of absence from the col- 
lege to take the animals on a tour of 
fairs, sportsmen’s shows and circuses. 

“The gray-haired professor began his 
show days with an alley-cat circus when 
he was a boy. He and his friends kept 
the cats in a chicken-wire cage. “We'd 
shoot off blank cartridges so fast,’ he 
says, ‘our audiences couldn't tell whether 
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the cats were trained or just frightened 
to death.” 

“After time out for a degree and a 
teaching assignment at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Keller was back in Bloomsburg, his 
home town, showing off Mexican lizards 
as Chinese dragons. He made enough to 
buy a lion cub and trained it in his 
garage between classes. From then on 
his animal acts were the real thing. To- 
day his collection includes lions, tigers 
and leopards, and he handles them with- 
out the protection of a pistol, whip or 
chair. For some years the professor has 
spent his summers with the big cats, re- 
turning to the college every fall. This 
year he wants to try running his show 
full time. But Keller doesn’t regret his 
time in the classroom. In fact, teaching 
college students has helped him in han- 
dling his cats.” 


BERLIN MASTERPIECES STILL 
ON TOUR 


Ninety-five of the two hundred paint- 
ings originally brought for safekeeping 
to the United States from Germany dur- 
ing the war are now on the West Coast. 
Following their showing at the M. H. 
De Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco, the paintings are being ex- 
hibited at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum during the month of January. 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and the 
Toledo Museum of Art will show these 
paintings before they are returned to 
Europe. 


LEON GARLAND FOUNDATION 


The Leon Garland Foundation has an- 
nounced the publication of a portfolio 
of ten 12” x 15” gelatone reproductions 
of oil paintings by the Chicago moder- 
nist Leon Garland (1896-1941). Funds 
realized from the sale of this portfolio 
are being used to sponsor the works of 
other artists who have made significant 
contributions but have not received 
public recognition. The portfolio, which 
includes a printed biography of the 
artist, is priced at $6.00. For descriptive 


folder and order blank, write to the 
Foundation, 4176 North Clarendon Ave- 
nue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


TEACHERS WHO ALSO PAINT 


The following artist-teachers were rep- 
resented in the 1948 Annual Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Painting at 
the Whitney Museum from Nov. 13 to 
Jan. 2: Bernard Arnest (Minneapolis 
School of Art), Max Beckmann (Wash- 
ington University), Francis Colburn 
(University of Vermont), Fred Conway 
(Washington University), Norman Daly 
(Cornell University), Worden Day 
(Stephens College), Lamar Dodd (Uni- 
versity of Georgia), Harry Engel (In- 
diana University), Balcomb Greene (Car- 
negie Institute), Stephen Greene (Par- 
sons School), Chet LaMore (University 
of Michigan), Eugene Ludins (Univer- 
sity of Iowa), William Palmer (Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute), Alton Pick- 
ens (Indiana University), Walter Quirt 
(University of Minnesota), Samuel Ro- 
senberg (Carnegie Institute) and Zoltan 
Sepeshy (Cranbrook Academy). 


PERSONNEL 


Richard Foster Howard has been 
named the new director of the Des 
Moines Art Center, succeeding Paul 
Parker. Mr. Howard was director of the 
Dallas Art Museum before he went into 
the Army, and since VE-Day he has 
served as Chief of the Fine Art, Archives 
and Monuments Division in Germany. 

New appointments to the Cooper 
Union Art School include Robert Ander- 
son, who has been added to the archi- 
tecture staff; Paul Standard, Leo Manso, 
and Fred Chance, all practicing New 
York designers who have been added 
to the graphic arts staff. 

Maurice Block, curator of the Art Col- 
lections at the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery, has resigned the 
post he has held since 1928. Mr. Block 
will continue in office until the end of 
next June or until a successor is ap- 
pointed. He plans to retain his home in 
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Pasadena and to continue his profes- 
sional work as a museum consultant. 

John Davis Hatch, who resigned as 
Director of the Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art on June 1, 1948, is now 
connected with the Art Department at 
the University of Oregon. 

Thomas C. Colt, Jr., who resigned 
from the Virginia Museum last July, has 
been appointed director of the Portland 
(Oregon) Art Museum. 

Robert Beverly Hale joined the staff 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
January 1, 1949, as associate curator of 
American Art. Mr. Hale was instructor 
in drawing and lecturer on anatomy at 
the Art Students League in New York 
and lecturer on drawing in the School of 
General Studies at Columbia University. 


RENE BRIMO, 1911-1948 


Word has come from Paris of the 
death of René Brimo on November 24, 
1948 after a long illness. Son of the 
French art dealer, Nicolas Brimo, and a 
member of the firm, Brimo de Larous- 
silhe, René Brimo was trained as an art 
historian and for many years had been 
active in that field. After completing 
his baccalaureate he entered the Ecole 
du Louvre and studied under several of 
the curators of the Louvre Museum, par- 
ticularly Paul Vitry who was then Cu- 
rator of the Department of Sculpture. 
He wrote his thesis on the architecture 
and sculptural decoration of certain cha- 
teaux in the Lot Valley in Southern 
France and received the diploma of the 
Ecole du Louvre. In 1933 he was 
awarded the Fiske Fellowship at Har- 
vard University and he entered the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in 
the Department of Fine Arts. The fel- 
lowship was awarded to him for a sec- 
ond year and in 1935 he received the 
M.A. degree. Upon returning to Paris he 
took up his studies at the Institut d'Art 
et d'Archéologie of the University of 
Paris (Sorbonne) where he became one 
of the founders of the Groupe d’Etudi- 
ants d'Histoire de l'Art. He did most of 


his work under the direction of Henri 
Focillon who had attracted a brilliant 
group of graduate students and young 
scholars in the art of the middle ages. 
René Brimo prepared as his minor thesis 
for the doctor's degree a paper on Ro- 
manesque sculpture in the area near the 
Lot Valley. His major thesis subject was 
a study of the development of taste in 
the United States based upon the travels 
and investigations he had undertaken 
during his two years at Harvard. Fol- 
lowing the French custom this thesis 
was published (L’évolution du goiit aux 
Etats-Unis, d’aprés PV histoire des collec- 
tions, Paris, J. Fortune, 1935.) and was 
sustained before a faculty committee at 
the Sorbonne in 1936, as a result of 
which René Brimo received the degree 
of Docteur és Lettres of the University 
of Paris. During the war he was unable 
to enter military service because of his 
health and for a time continued his 
studies and teaching. Later he moved to 
Beaulieu-sur-mer in unoccupied France. 
After the war he was able to return to 
the Institut d'Art et d’Archéologie where 
several of the former students and teach- 
ers had resumed their work. He had also 
shown an interest in contemporary paint- 
ing and had begun to exhibit the works 
of certain young artists in his Paris 
gallery. A year ago his health became 
worse and for the last months he was 
unable to leave his bed. The funeral 
was held on November 27 at the church 
of Saint-Francois de Sales and the body 
was laid away in the family tomb at the 
Pére-Lachaise cemetery. 

René Brimo was not only an art his- 
torian of talent and sensitivity, he was 
also a warm-hearted, gentle and jovial 
person. He had a great liking for Ameri- 
cans and American customs and he did 
much to establish and maintain the 
friendly and cooperative Franco-Ameri- 
can spirit which prevails at the Institut 
d'Art et d’Archéologie. His loss will be 
deeply felt by his many friends in both 
countries. 

Henry R. Hope 
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WOLFGANG Born, American Landscape 
Painiing, xiii + 228 p., incl. 142 ill. 
(1 in color), New Haven, 1948, Yale 
University Press. $7.50. 

Mr. Born has written an interesting 
and a useful book. He has already shown 
himself, in his Szill-Life Painting in 
America (Oxford University Press, 
1947), and in numerous articles, an in- 
dustrious student in a field which is in 
great need of factual research, logical 
organization, and clear thinking. The 
new book surveys a long period (the 
earliest American painting reproduced 
dates from the 1750's, the most recent 
is a Sheeler of 1943) in such a fashion 
that we can follow the evolution of style 
and taste with a sense of meaningful re- 
lationships. The text abounds with rather 
unconventional judgments of familiar 
artists, but there is always reason for 
these opinions, and in many cases they 
are certainly right. A most interesting 
feature is the way in which Mr. Born 
brings many half-forgotten artists into 
the panorama which he has created. 
Several of these are of more than anti- 
quarian interest, and it is valuable to 
have their names brought once again 
before the public. 

The author organizes American land- 
scape painting into six chronological 
categories: the topographical view, the 
landscape of mood, the panoramic style, 
naturalism, impressionism, and _pre- 
cisionism. He interrupts this develop- 
ment midway by inserting a discussion 
of a seventh category which is not 
chronologically limited, but which is of 
peculiar importance in American art: the 
naive or non-historical painter. He fre- 
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quently stresses the importance of the 
“little masters’ as being more significant 
historically (because less frustrated) 
than the great personalities; and he 
concludes that “the demand for literal 
description is a basic factor in American 
art.” He avoids the issue of the most 
recent developments, and it seems some- 
what arbitrary to end his study with a 
characterization of Charles Sheeler, who, 
at the age of sixty-five, can hardly be 
considered a complete representative of 
the contemporary mood. Sheeler’s paint- 
ing, “The Artist looks at Nature,” is 
reproduced in color as the frontispiece 
to the book, in spite of the fact that the 
picture upon which the artist is at work 
is an architectural rather than a land- 
scape scene. 

There is some evidence that the author 
has fallen into the dilemma of a number 
of recent writers on American art— 
notably Flexner, in his First Flowers of 
Our Wilderness. This dilemma is the 
attempt to combine scholarly research 
(which is desperately needed in the 
field) with a so-called “popular” method 
of exposition. Mr. Born does not indulge 
in any of the rather questionable literary 
practices which are evident in Flexner’s 
book, but one feels that he (or his pub- 
lisher?) has been so afraid of writing 
too much, that the book simply is not 
long enough to do justice to the subject, 
or to the author's ideas and knowledge. 
When one counts out the full page illus- 
trations, there are actually only seventy- 
four text pages, seven of which are de- 
voted to a brief history of European 
landscape painting. In what is really a 
pioneering book, this is not enough. As 
a result, the reader feels his gratitude 
mingled with disappointment as he fin- 
ishes—gratitude for much that is new 
and significant, disappointment that many 
of these new approaches are hardly more 
than hinted at. In the long run, it seems 
to me that such a study is not quite 
worthy of the scholar who has produced 
it, because its suggestive brevity is 
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bound in a short time to make it the 
point of departure for someone else. I 
only wish that this “someone else’ 
would be Mr. Born himself, and that he 
would push his ideas to their logical 
scholarly fulfillment. 

The most original part of the book is 
the discussion of panoramas and their 
place in American art. These paintings 
have hitherto been almost completely ig- 
nored by art historians, and yet, once 
they have been called to our attention, 
it is easy to agree with Mr. Born that 
they not only had a profound effect on 
popular visualization, but that they rep- 
resent a characteristically American point 
of view. True, panoramas were invented 
in Europe where they were also tre- 
mendously popular, but they had almost 
no effect there on what we might call 
“legitimate” art forms. The whole sub- 
ject is an illusive one, because the huge 
panoramas of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury are no longer in existence, and it 
is not easy to find out exactly what they 
were like. As a matter of fact, the ap- 
pearance of the panorama took place 
here even earlier than the author sug- 
gests: the first one he mentions is 
Corné’s Siege of Tripoli (1807), but a 
panorama of Jerusalem was exhibited in 
New York as early as 1790 (only a 
year after Barker first showed his View 
of Edinburgh in London), and in 1797 
a panorama of the city of Charleston by 
“the celebrated Mr. Winstanly” is also 
recorded in New York. This was two 
years before Robert Fulton took out his 
French patent on the panorama. Ap- 
parently New York was exposed to the 
new form of art before either Paris 
or Berlin. Mr. Born has suggested some 
of the results which popular enthusiasm 
for panoramas had on self-conscious art- 
ists; there are also important literary 
and sociological implications which are 
worth further investigation. This is par- 
ticularly true of the great Mississippi 
River moving panoramas of the 1840's 
and 1850's, which gave thousands of 
people in the east and in Europe their 





first idea of the vastness and the pos- 
sibilities of the American continent. 

Of course every reader will think of 
individual painters and paintings which 
he wishes had been brought into the 
discussion. The youthful landscapes of 
Benjamin West could well have been 
added to the section on topographical 
views. What about the strange paint- 
ing of the Old Stone Mill at Newport, 
Rhode Island, which is said to be Gilbert 
Stuart’s only landscape? The opinions of 
a specialist student would be much in 
order here. It is valuable to introduce 
the western water colors of Alfred Jacob 
Miller, which Mr. Born compares with 
Delacroix and French romanticism, but 
one wishes that the other fine early 
pictorial record of the far west, the 
studies of Karl Bodmer, had been men- 
tioned. I wish that something had been 
said about that specialist in painting 
Niagara Falls, the Cincinnati painter 
Godfrey Frankenstein. And there is no 
mention of one of the most interesting 
of the naive or non-historical artists of 
the nineteenth century, Erastus Salisbury 
Field, whose extraordinary allegorical- 
architectural-panoramic landscapes have 
a complexity joined to their freshness 
which makes them outstanding examples 
of their type. The few additional names 
mentioned here only indicate how rich 
the field is, and how much remains to be 
done in our study of American art. 

There is great need for specialists in 
many different fields of nineteenth cen- 
tury culture to bring American painting 
into the orbit of their studies, and the 
results of such scrutiny are bound to be 
beneficial, both from the historical and 
the artistic aspects. A single itstence will 
illustrate this point. My friend C. E. 
Palmer, who is an expert on early steam- 
boats, tells me that the double-decked 
steamboat represented in the very inter- 
esting painting by an unknown artist 
reproduced on page 127 is not the 
Washington, built in 1816 by Henry M. 
Shreve, but its successor, the George 
Washington, built in Cincinnati in 1825. 
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The picture must, then, have been 
painted after this date, not before 1820, 
as Mr. Born says. The original Wash- 
ington, though it “blew up,” as the 
author remarks, in 1817, was repaired, 
and remained in operation until 1822. 
It is true that the boat in the painting 
carries the name Washington alone, but 
other early representations confirm this 
detail. An undoubted picture of the orig- 
inal Washingotn would be of deep in- 
terest to students of this subject, as none 
seems to exist. Is it possible that the 
smaller boat in the painting is this 
pioneer vessel, painted after its destruc- 
tion? Can the imposing house in the 
background, which seems quite as im- 
portant as the steamboats themselves, be 
identified? A careful study of all these 
details would be worth while. 

Any study which organizes a large 
body of material for the first time in- 
evitably involves its author in problems 
of definitions and terminology. Mr. Born, 
approaching the subject from a fresh 
point of view, has generally been clear 
and meaningful in this regard, but I 
think his peculiar use of the term Bied- 
ermeier may be questioned. It seems 
confusing to designate the style of such 
painters as Cropsey, Hart, and Hill, all 
of whom lived into the early twentieth 
century, as Biedermeier. What the au- 
thor needs is a term to cover those fol- 
lowers of the Hudson River School who 
did not turn to grandiose panoramic 
visions on the one hand or to intimate 
and romantic revelations on the other— 
a sort of non-French post-romanticism, 
often with sentimental or genre over- 
tones. It would be admirable if we had 
a single word which evoked all of these 
connotations, but Biedermeier, with its 
specific chronological and nationalistic 
limitations, hardly seems to be the de- 
sired term. 

The book is well designed, with two- 
columned pages which make for ease 
in reading. The selection of illustrations 
(a hundred and forty-two of them) is 
admirable, though many of the half-tone 





reproductions are too dark. The paint- 
ings are extraordinarily scattered as to 
location, and Mr. Born has invaded many 
private collections which are certainly 
off the beaten track, and reproduces a 
number of works in dealers’ hands. 
There was no easy or obvious source for 
this illustrative material, in which a 
good many things must be published 
for the first time. The list of illustra- 
tions is a model of what such a list 
should be, as it includes much factual 
data not otherwise available, including 
signatures, dates, dimensions, and infor- 
mation on media. Much valuable biblio- 
graphical information is contained in the 
notes. Unfortunately, my sampling of 
the index indicated that it was in need 
of more careful checking. Also I believe 
that Inness spelt his name with two S's 
rather than the one which Mr. Born 
gives him, and that the town where 
Theodore Robinson joined Claude Monet 
was Giverny rather than Givernais. 
American Landscape Painting is a 
book which helps to fill a real need. 
Those of us who are teaching courses 
in American art will find it useful, and 
anyone who is looking for research top- 
ics in the field will find many suggestions 
for further study. 
ALLEN S. WELLER 
University of Illinois 


JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER, John Single- 
ton Copley, xv + 139 p., 33 pl. (1 
in color). Boston. 1948, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $7.50. 

The publishers and the author assure 
us that “This volume is a completely re- 
vised and greatly enlarged version of the 
biography of John Singleton Copley orig- 
inally published . . . in 1939 as part 
of James Thomas Flexner’s book, Ameri- 
ca’s Old Masters.” Actually, and espe- 
cially for those chapters dealing with 
Copley in America, sometimes the only 
change is no more than making two 
paragraphs out of an earlier one. Copley 
in England, however, gets an augmented 
appraisal, and the chief value of Mr. 
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Flexner’s book is perhaps to be found in 
its illuminating detail concerning Cop- 
ley’s over-all career. 

The details of Copley’s intimate and 
public life are thoroughly and admirably 
presented by Mr. Flexner, and we are 
grateful for them. But the author's anal- 
ysis of pictures and his art historical 
judgements still suffer, as they have in 
the past, from being couched in the 
figurative language of rather hysterical 
metaphor, which defeats its purposes. 
The life of Copley is revealed in touch- 
ing pathos; his pictures suffer from too 
summary critical generalization. Too of- 
ten the author’s approach does not do 
justice to the fine material he deals with. 
Thus, to show Copley’s ability to con- 
centrate on revelations of the personal 
character of his sitters, Mr. Flexner, 
despite the fact that this is published as 
a full-length biography of Copley, finds 
time to say about the portrait of Mrs. 
Paul Richard only this: 

“Mrs. Paul Richard (Plate 15) 
shows us an old lady who is far 
from beautiful, but could certainly 
get the best of a Countess by 
Reynolds when it comes to horse- 
trading.” 

Even though Mr. Flexner is more 
reasonable in his criticism than the 
now-too-many chauvinists who write of 
Copley as “crudely honest” in opposition 
to “suavely dishonest” English artists, it 
is still clear that he fails to give English 
artists their due in the development of 
eighteenth-century style. There is noth- 
ing in the New World, for example, to 
compare with Gainsborough’s romanti- 
cally natural double portrait of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Andrews dating from 1755. 
Yet Mr. Flexner writes (p. 34) of 
Copley’s Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Pick- 
man as though it were a pioneering ef- 
fort toward the natural as against the 
stilted portrait with classical apparatus. 
The early portraits of George Romney 
and Richard Wilson pre-date Copley, 
too. How long shall we have to wait 
before the higher criticism in America 





confronts us with a learned article carry- 
ing this title: “Un-American Qualities in 
Raphael of Urbino”? 

Mr. Flexner has brought his annotated 
bibliography up to date (1947). And 
the reviewer feels, in closing, that Mr. 
Flexner’s account of Boston on the eve 
of the Revolution and of Copley’s life 
in London are possible excellent aids to 
all teachers of American art history who 
wish their classes to have some notion 
of the physical and spiritual conditions 
out of which this art emerged. 

JOHN FABIAN KIENITZ 
University of Wisconsin 


Rose H. ALSCHULER and La BErTA 
Weiss HATTWICK, Painting and Per- 
sonality—A Study of Young Chil- 
dren, xi+ 590 p., 120 ill. (many in 
color). Chicago, 1947, University of 
Chicago Press. 2 vol. $10.00. 
Children’s paintings are increasingly 

becoming an object of interest for psy- 

chologists and educators. Their seem- 
ingly meaningless early scribblings and 
apparently haphazard strokes and colors 
suddenly become important as trained 
observers and analysts discover deep sig- 
nificance in them. Among the many 
papers and books recently published on 
the subject of children’s paintings, very 
few approach the subject as carefully and 
systematically as do Alschuler and Hatt- 
wick in the present study. It is a must 
for anyone interested in and concerned 
with the subject. The authors present the 
material in a most interesting and stim- 
ulating way, supplementing their text 

with 120 excellent and illuminating il- 

lustrations. 

149 children from 2 to 514 years of 
age are observed for one year, 21 being 
followed up during the next school year. 
The paintings produced during this 
period are compared with the child's 
recorded behavior, described by teachers 
and other observers. An amazing amount 
of detailed observations and interpreta- 
tions are offered, in their variety some- 
times more confusing than clarifying. 
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The authors follow psychoanalytic 
concepts, and their study resembles in 
a peculiar way the early writings of 
Freud. They are, like Freud, pioneers in 
a new field, registering carefully all the 
various expressions of psychological dy- 
namics. Alschuler and Hattwick take 
great pains to find the psychological 
significance in every detail of the child’s 
paintings. They explore the symbolic use 
of different colors, analyze the children 
who prefer certain colors, red, blue, 
yellow, black and others. The paintings, 
mostly easel paintings, are evaluated 
mainly by color, line and form, rather 
than by pictorial symbolisms, because 
the authors regard color as indicative of 
the nature and intensity of the child’s 
emotional life. And they are most con- 
cerned—as it is natural for psycho- 
analysts—with the child’s inner conflicts, 
caused by his “natural drives” and the 
external demands for controlled be- 


havior. Consequently, less attention is 
paid to the use of space and spacial pat- 
terns, which indicate the relationship be- 
tween child and the group, between him 
and other people. Such relationships 


would be most important to those psy- 
chologists, educators, and social scien- 
tists who are less dependent on psycho- 
analytic concepts, but they are largely 
neglected by the authors. 

The nature of their approach is clearly 
visible in the emphasis placed on little 
details and in the complexity of the cor- 
relation of such details. Hardly any men- 
tion is made of pictures as a whole, but 
great attention is given to such facts as 
whether red is applied in “heavy, 
straight, often vertical strokes,” which 
then is supposed to indicate hostile, as- 
sertive behavior, or in “light, circular 
strokes,” which reflect unusually pleas- 
ant, gentle, affectionate relationship with 
others. Red, then, can express craving for 
affection or hostility and aggression. 
Blues can either be a “sublimated blue” 
or a “controlled-anxiety blue.” As the 
“drives” are sublimated or controlled, 
blue is regarded as “clean,” whereas 
“green,” especially when combined with 


yellow, is—just what you expect—dirty! 
And there can be no doubt as to what 
brown could mean! Every psychoanalyst 
knows that it means defecation or concern 
with it; he did not have to wait for the 
authors’ painstaking efforts to prove it. 

This brings us to the most important 
point in evaluating this elaborate and 
careful study. The authors intended to 
be scientific, and they go a long way 
toward this end. The second volume is 
filled with case histories and with tables 
giving the quantitative data. An un- 
trained reader must be deeply impressed 
with the figures, as the authors correlate 
a great variety of personal characteristics 
of children with the use of color, with 
mixing, overlaying, intermingling and 
separating of colors, with multi-color 
effects, with form emphasis as contrasted 
to color emphasis, with use of circular 
or oval, square or rectangular forms, 
with circular or vertical or diagonal 
strokes, with heavy or light strokes, long 
or short strokes, with single, straight, 
continuous or curved strokes, with hori- 
zontal, vertical or circular emphasis, with 
related or unrelated lines, with clean or 
dirty paintings, with wet or dry empha- 
sis, with page spacing, and with similar 
details. But impressive and informative 
as the given figures are, the trained 
worker will be aware of their weak- 
nesses. He will see that the tables of 
Vol. II do not always support the 
statements made in Vol. I; that the find- 
ings are often too pat, too far-fetched, 
and that the interpretation of data is 
often much more subjective than objec- 
tive. In particular the use of free associ- 
ation as a means to elicit the meaning of 
the child’s picture is of dubious validity; 
today just as much as when Freud made 
his fatal mistake of considering free 
association not merely as an excellent 
therapeutic procedure, but as a means of 
scientific research. The “discoveries” 
made with this method of investigation 
still mislead serious research workers, 
like the authors of this study. Their 
psychoanalytic premises interfere with 
their best intentions to be objective and 
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accurate. While they emphasize on page 
145 that all the factors affecting any one 
child at any given moment of painting 
must be carefully studied and considered, 
and that generalizations, therefore, should 
be avoided, the book is full of gen- 
eralizations which conform only with 
psychoanalytic concepts, but not with 
other concepts of human motivations. 
Let us take the example of color and 
its significance. The authors point out 
that color characterizes strong emotions; 
they prove that this preference for color 
diminishes as the child grows older. 
These findings concur with our own 
investigations. But the point at which 
we part company concerns the signifi- 
cance of this fact. The authors claim 
that colors and their underlying emo- 
tions indicate strong “drives,” which are 
covered up as the child becomes “civil- 
ized” and no longer remains the para- 
sitic, self-centered being which it is sup- 
posed to be, according to the psychoan- 
alytic scheme, until the age of four or 
five. For us, the use of strong emotions 
in young children does not at all con- 
stitute a proof of strong and uncontrolled 
drives. At this age level the child cannot 
find his place in the group through 
“reasoning” and intellect, because the 
persons around him are far too superior 
in this regard. Therefore, the child can 
only rely on his emotions to give him 
forcefulness and secure the desired 
amount of attention and significance. 
Many of the interpretations of color are 
similarly different from the interpreta- 
tions of others who use a different frame 
of reference in understanding children. 
Despite such methodological weak- 
nesses of this study, the authors must be 
congratulated for the pioneer work 
which they, with the help of a very able 
staff, have successfuly undertaken. The 
book is an indispensable source book, 
not only in regard to easel painting, 
which is primarily studied, but also in 
regard to crayon drawing, clay modeling, 
dramatic play activities, and block build- 
ing, which are studied with an eye for 
diagnosis and treatment alike. It is a 





standard work which will not be dupli- 
cated soon. 
RupotF Dreixurs, M.D. 
Professor of Psychiatry, 
Chicago Medical School. 


HUNTINGTON CaIRNS, The Limits of 
Art: Poetry and Prose Chosen by An- 
cient and Modern Critics (Bollingen 
Series, XII), xliv + 1473 p. New 
York, 1948, Pantheon Books. $6.50. 
The criterion followed in making up 

this anthology is that each example 

should be one which some critic, ancient 
or modern, has pronounced perfect or 
the greatest of its kind, and the book is 
thus made up of selections which pre- 
sumably have reached the limits of art 
in their respective fields. This method 
of selection does not affect the authors 
selected, who are the ones that one 
would expect to find in an anthology, 
but rather their distribution by national- 
ity. The editor points out that a certain 
reluctance on the part of German and 
American critics to indulge in superla- 
tives has limited the number of selec- 
tions from the literature of those coun- 
tries, there being indeed about a dozen 
from American authors and half as 
many again from German, in a total of 
well over 600. Perhaps more important 
is the limitation to the western tradition, 
so that no selections pushing at the 
limits of art in eastern literatures ap- 
pear. The book is attractively printed 
and, in most cases, the selections are 
printed in the original as well as in an 

English translation, the ideal way of 

presenting material in translation. 

The art involved is of course literary 
art. However the teacher of the visual 
arts who wishes to make, or have stu- 
dents make, comparisons with the lit- 
erary expression of certain periods will 
find this volume useful. For brief bits 
chosen from what our education has, 
perhaps rightly, led us to consider the 
main line of the western tradition— 
Greek, Roman, French, English—this 
volume will be excellent. For extension 
to eastern examples the recent anthology 
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by Lin Yutang, The Wisdom of China 
and India, will conveniently complement 
it. 
The chief novelty is the printing of 
a brief statement, often very brief in- 
deed, by some critic after each selection. 
This adds interest, although I do not 
think it will make this anthology more 
valuable than others for a study of 
aesthetics or criticism. These hints will 
be valuable to the student in the same 
way that lectures or “teaching’’ are valu- 
able, that is, they actively recommend 
the material under consideration, and 
thus encourage the student, and even 
stimulate his interest by introducing the 
opinion of a third party to mediate be- 
tween the art and the beginner who is 
striving for a preliminary appreciation 
of it; in the more advanced search for 
excellencies, which must in essentials be 
carried out independently, and is thus 
only a two-party situation, these quota- 
tions will at least serve as comforting 
reminders that others have made the 
same effort. Beyond that, I fear these 
statements of the critics, due partly to 
their extreme brevity, will chiefly serve 
to confirm any belief in the difficulty of 
recording appreciations; in most cases 
they seem surprisingly un-illuminating, 
when set beside the selections them- 
selves. For those interested in the 
graphic arts it should be mentioned that 
the dust-jacket has a design by Mc- 
Knight Kauffer. 
J. CARSON WEBSTER 
Northwestern University 


Worcester Art Museum, Art Through 
Fifty Centuries, Perry B. Cott, ed., 
95 p., 136 ill. (3 in color). Worces- 
ter, 1948, The Museum. $2.50, paper; 
$4.50, cloth. 

This booklet furnishes an example of 
one thing museums might do to further 
the cause of education in art history at 
the college level. It is a brief history of 
art based on the examples in the mu- 
seum. In the effort to escape the one- 
volume text-book, which must be so 
general, and which cannot mention very 


many works for a given period, this kind 
of survey has definite value. This value 
is chiefly for students who are within | 
easy reach of Worcester, but similar 
publications by other museums will | 
broaden the possibilities of this kind 
of work. Its advantage lies in the fact 
that the student can study at first hand 
the works which he finds discussed in 
the text. For the general survey course [7 
the ordinary one-volume text might stil] | 


be used, but complemented by a number [7 


of such publications of nearby museums, | 
The larger museums have carried this 
practice rather into special fields in 
which they are strong, thus furnishing 


material useful for the advanced under. | 


graduate course as well. The particular [ 
feature of the present survey is that it | 
covers the whole history of art. Teachers 
of introductory art history courses might 
well make a practice of considering this [7 
sort of publication equally as important [ 
as a conventional text. ‘ 


MARVIN CHAUNCEY Ross and ANNA 
WELLs RUTLEDGE, A Catalogue of the 
Work of William Henry Rinehart, 
Maryland Sculptor, 1825-1874 (Fore 


word by Douglas H. Gordon), 74 p, © 


49 pl., Baltimore, 1898, Peabody Insti- 

tute and Walters Art Gallery. $3.85 

paper; $6.10 cloth; postpaid. 

This volume will form a convenient 
addition to William Sener Rusk’s study 7 
of Rinehart (1939), and will furnish © 


the student a convenient way of access 


to a good deal of material clearly pre 
sented. The introduction sketches his 
life very briefly. The quotations on the 
subject of the sculptor’s use of stone 
cutters at this time will form a good 
starting point for student discussion of | 
this problem. A chronology of Rine | 
hart’s career and another of his work is 
included for quick reference. Most of 
the text is taken up by a catalogue list | 
ing “all the known works that can in 
any way be attributed to Rinehart.” The 


plates contain 93 illustrations (about 


half are of busts), including seven note- 
book pages with samples of drawings. 
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RALPH M. EvANs, An Introduction to 
Color, x + 340 p., 12 pl. in color, dia- 
grams and graphs. New York, 1948, 
John Wiley. $6.00 
This book might be said to represent 

the good results of the efforts to organize 
and study the field of color carried out 
over a number of years by the Optical 
Society of America. It clearly distin- 
guishes the three fundamental ap- 
proaches to color, those of physics, psy- 
chophysics and psychology, adopting the 
terminology of the Optical Society, or, 
roughly, color as radiation, sensation or 
perception. The book provides a very 
good explanation of these three ap- 
proaches and survey of the field from 
these three points of view, yet it keeps 
sufficiently before the reader the fact of 
their interpenetration in color as experi- 
enced or used. 

In an article on Impressionism several 
years ago (C.A.J., IV, 1), I cited sev- 
eral books as beneficial reading on the 
different aspects of color. I believe that 
the present book can now serve instead 
of these. There will be certain material 
in it that a given teacher or student will 
feel is not especially for him, but its 
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value lies in its presenting a compre- 
hensive survey to orient and guide one 
in the field of color. One can then go 
on to further study of one’s special inter- 
est, but without the danger of miscon- 
ceptions due to a too narrow conception 
of ‘what color is. Those interested in art 
will have to carry on this study for 
themselves, as heretofore. Although 
there is a brief chapter on color in art, 
the present book does not attempt to 
furnish a study of the aesthetic func- 
tionings of color; it is rather a descrip- 
tion of the basic “scientific” phenomena. 
The tone of the book is calm and objec- 
tive, which should be beneficial to the 
student, suggesting much better than 
some previous books that the field of 
color is complex and calls for objective 
inquiry and observation rather than 
spirited defense of some theory or en- 
thusiastic rambling. Bibliographical ref- 
erences accompany each chapter. The 
discussion is couched in descriptive 


rather than mathematical terms and is 
thus well suited to the general reader. 
It should become a standard work for 
orientation of the student in the field 
of color. 
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Max Ernst, Drawing, Courtesy of Knoedler and Co. 
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The Adventures of Marco Polo, edited 
by Richard J. Walsh, Illustrated by 
Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge (Introduction 
by Pearl Buck), xvii+ 208 p., 6 pl. 
in color + drawings in text. New York, 
1948, John Day. $6.00. 


Aesthetics and History in the Visual 
Arts, by Bernard Berenson, 260 p., 24 
pl. New York, 1948, Pantheon Books. 
$4.00. 


American Landscape Painting: An In- 
terpretation, by Wolfgang Born, xiii + 
228 p., incl. 142 ill. (1 in color). New 
Haven, 1948, Yale University Press. 
$7.50. 


Art in Mediaeval France: A Study in 
Patronage, by Joan Evans, xxviii + 317 
p., 281 pl. London, New York, Toronto, 
1948, Oxford University Press. $17.50. 


Art Student's Encyclopaedia, by Ar- 
thur Zaidenberg, 320 p., many ill. New 
York, 1948, Greenberg. $5.00. 


Art Techniques, by Bern Porter, 21 pl. 
in portfolio. Los Angeles, 1948, Wayne 
L. McNaughton. $3.00. 


Art Through Fifty Centuries, edited 
by Perry B. Cott, 95 p., incl. 136 ill. (3 
in color). Worcester, 1948, Worcester 
Art Museum. $2.50, paper; $4.50, cloth. 


Art Through the Ages, by Helen 
Gardner, 3rd ed., xi + 851 p., many ill. 
(1 in color). New York, 1948, Har- 
court, Brace. $6.00; text edition, $4.50. 


Desire, A Play, by Pablo Picasso 
(Translation by Bernard Frechtman), 63 
p. New York, 1948, Philosophical Li- 
brary. $2.75. 


Dynamic Symmetry in Composition, 


by Jay Hambidge, 83 p., ill. New Haven, 
1948, Yale University Press. $3.75. 


The Elements of Dynamic Symmetry, 
by Jay Hambidge, xviii + 133 p., 3 pl, 
diagrams. New Haven, 1948, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 


Fakes: A Handbook for Collectors and 
Students, by Otto Kurz, 328 p., 95 ill. 
New Haven, 1948, Yale University 
Press. $6.00. 


Fashionable Brighton, 1820-1860, by 
Anthony Dale, xii + 192 p., 91 pl. Lon- 
don and New York, 1948, Country Life 
and Scribners. $12.50. 


Ghosts Along the Mississippi, by 
Clarence John Laughlin, 100 photo 
graphs with text. New York, 1948, 
Scribners. $10. 


Guido per il visitatore del teatro 
antico di Siracusa, by Carlo Anti, 115 
p., 15 plans. Florence, 1948, Sansoni. 
220 lire. 


The Home Place, by Wright Morris, 
x-+ 178 p., incl. 89 pl. (reproductions 
of photographs). New York, 1948, 
Scribners. $3.50. 


The Human Side of Music, by Charles 
W. Hughes, 341 p. New York, 1948, 
Philosophical Library. $3.75. 


John Singleton Copley, by James T. 
Flexner, xv-+ 139 p., 33 pl. 
color). Boston, 1948, Houghton, Mifflin. 
$7.50. 


Leonardo da Vinci, edited by Ludwig 
Goldschneider, 3rd ed., 49 p., 153 pl. 
(10 in color) + 95 ill. in text. London, 
1948, Phaidon Press (New York, Ox- 
ford University Press). $7.50. 
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The Limits of Art: Poetry and Prose 
Chosen by Amcient and Modern Critics 
[Bollingen Series, XII}, edited by Hunt- 
ington Cairns, xliv-+ 1473 p. New 
York, 1948, Pantheon Books. $6.00. 


Man and His Works, by Melville J. 
Herskovits, xviii + 715 p., 18 pl. + 66 
ill. in text. New York, 1948, Knopf. 
$6.00; text edition, $4.50. 


The Miraculous Birth of Language, by 
Richard A. Wilson (Preface by George 
Bernard Shaw), 256 p. New York, 1948, 
Philosophical Library. $3.75. 


Pageant Master of the Republic: 
Jacques Louis David and the Revolution 
[University of Nebraska Studies, New 
Series, No. 3], by David Lloyd Dowd, 
xiv-+ 205 p., 17 pl. Lincoln, 1948, 
University of Nebraska. $1.50, paper; 
$2.50, cloth. 


The Painter's Craft, by Ralph Mayer, 
210 p., 73 ill. New York, 1948, Van 
Nostrand. $5.00. 


Painting and Sculpture in the Museum 
of Modern Art, edited by Alfred J. 
Barr, Jr., 13 p. text, 215 p. ill. New 
York, 1948, The Museum (Simon & 
Shuster, Distributors). $5.50. 


Paul Cézanne: A Biography, by John 
Rewald, (Translation by Margaret H. 
Liebman), xvii + 231 p., 117 ill. (4 in 
color). New York, 1948, Simon & 
Shuster. $5.00. 


Pettoruti (Essay & Catalogue of an 
Exhibition), by Julio E. Payro, 23 p., 19 
pl. (2 in color) + 24 ill. in text. Buenos 
Aires, 1948, Salon Peuser. 


Pierre Bonnard, by John Rewald, 152 
p. 74 pl. (5 in color) + 31 ill. in text. 
New York, 1948, Museum of Modern 
Art. $5.00. 


Poetic Art by Paul Claudel, 150 p. 
New York, 1948, Philosophical Library. 
$2.75. 





The Practice of Painting by F. Schmid, 
125 p., 38 pl. + 64 ill. in text. London, 
1948, Faber and Faber. 21 s. 


A Prospect of Wales, by Kenneth 
Rowntree and Gwyn Jones, 31 p., 20 pl. 
in color. London, 1948, Penguin Books. 
$1.00. 


The Renaissance Painter's Garden, by 
Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy, 29 p., 88 pl. 
with comments. London, 1948, Oxford 
University Press. $30.00. 


Sculpture in Modern America, by 
Jacques Schnier, ix+ 71 p., 143 pl. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948, Univer- 
sity of California Press. $7.50. 


A Sienese Codex of the Divine Com- 
edy (“Illustrations to Dante’s Great Poem 
by two Sienese Quattrocento Painters, 
Lorenzo Vecchietta and Giovanni di 
Paolo”), by John Pope-Hennessy, 35 p., 
83 pl.+ 15 ill. in text. Oxford and 
London, 1947, Phaidon Press (New 
York, 1948, Oxford University Press). 
$6.00. 


Stone and Marble Carving, by Alec 
Miller, xi + 120 p., incl. 62 ill. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1948, University of 
California Press. $4.50. 


Style in Sculpture, by Leigh Ashton, 
64 p., 38 pl. London, 1948, Oxford 
University Press. 


Three Spirituals from Earth to 
Heaven, Illustrated by Allan Rohan 
Crite, 6 p. Boston, 1948, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $3.95. 


Washington Allston: A Study of the 
Romantic Artist in America, by Edgar 
P. Richardson, ix + 234 p., 6 pl. (1 in 
color). Chicago, 1948, University of 
Chicago Press. $10.00. 


Woodcuts of Albrecht Duerer (Intro- 
duction by Sir Thomas D. Barlow), 25 
p., 100 ill. London, 1948, Penguin 
Books. 
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